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I. THE YOUTH’S 
The dictionary says 


success means prosperity ; good fortune , 
a wished-for result. The success of 
Pearline means more. It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most 
economical thing to use in washing 
—e and cleaning. It means that women 
have found this true, and haven’t been slow to tell others the 
truth about it. There's nothing odd about the success of 
Pearline. It does so much and saves so much. 595 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 






















I order to increase $10.00 Opera-Glasses for 
our mail order busi- 

ness, we offer these $5.50 
fine Christmas goods 
at remarkably low Fully warranted. Pearl, 
prices. We warrant Sess Se semeen, povtiat 
them satisfactory and ' adjustment. Handsome 
will refund you your leather case. $5.50. 


money by return mail 
if you consider them $1.50 Reading-Glass for 


— _ otherwise. 
; We pay 90c. 


postage and 4 For family 
all express . and photog- 
charges. Catalogue of Christmas Goods Free. rapher’s use. 
3. inches in 
diameter, eb- 
$1.50 For outdoor | onized wood 
‘ 5e use. Accu- Ff handle, nick- 
Thermometer for eo rate, complete § ef sim, 








attachments, J pest 
nickel brackets and screws. Plate gi:ss, bev- f jens. 
elled edges. Eightinches long. For 95 cents. 90 cts. 


|| ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
1 Dept. ¥. 323 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
































er- 
Tipped Arrow Game 


Is just the thing for a Christmas Gift. Will afford heaps of 
fun these long winter evenings. Best parlor _ ever 
invented. Popular throughout the civilized world. 























{ Over 2,000,000 Sold. ge; e 
‘ Lf your dealer hasn't it, send us mail order. Game complete— “>.” "ee ~*~ fe’ 
ry ‘ Harmless Pistol, Target and Three Rubber- Tipped etd 
j i Arrows, sent post-paid for $1,00. Make Money, 
/ ( ELASTIC TIP CO.,, 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. Boys. by selling this game 
| ‘ 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. 578 Market St., San Francisco. to neighbors and friends. ; 
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“42 pictures in 12 seconds”’ 
Magazine 


Cyclone 


Cameras! 


We have instituted a new era in Ama- 
teur Photography by the introduction of 
this Camera. 

No unreliable films. Nointricate mech- 
anism. No focusing. No failures. 

You merely load the Camera with 
twelve glass plates. 

Press a bulb to make a picture. We make them in following si les: 

Turn a key to change the plate, which erences aap elanememaininstoxs: 
also automatically registers the number Magazine Cyclone No. 2, size 84x 4% (with- $6 
















of pictures made. ; PUD £644.40 9106 06:4 024s ae tee 

You can make twelve pictures in this Magazine Cyclone No. 3, size 4x5 (without $8 
way before you unload the Camera. |) eer rs 

Any of the exposed plates can be Magazine Cyclone No. 4, size 3% x 4% (with $8 
removed without disturbing those re- bulb release, aluminum plate holders) . . 
maining Magazine Cyclone No. 5, size 4x 5 (with 

No knowledge of Photography neces- bulb release, aluminum plate holders) $10 
sary. 


Photographic Papers 
A Gelatine Paper 


made by us 
The hard and insoluble surface of Royal Paper 


lop makes it especially adapted to all climates and 
A Devel ing Paper epatene. -_ os reared age curling, giving 
nose ric! mes, deep blacks and pure whites, so 

for Busy People teceesary be Petel lad ae dt r " 

Ce be inte _v ; ne cause for Royal success is the absolute purity 
ordinary ee eee = of the stock upon which it is coated. Accept no 
est and simplest paper to manipulate. For | Substitute; there is none “just as good. 
artistic effects there is no paper that equals}, ¥e guarantee every sheet of Royal and 
it. Does not spoil with age. Is not affected | Cyko. a 
by heat; is of uniform quality; does not frill Our free books, “Winter Photography,” “Photo 
or blister; always giving good blacks and | graphic Papers’ (with sample prints and prices). 
pure whites. Made in three varieties, Carbon- J also our large Cyclone Catalogue of Cameras and 
Matt, Rough-Matt and Glossy. Supplies, sent upon application. 


Buy from your dealer. If he will not supply you, send to us. 
Western Camera Mfg. Co. 
Address all letters to 133-135 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Harper’s Bazar 


«-FOR 1900... 


10 = copy. $42 veie 


Every woman wants the best suggestions in Fashions. 

The Bazar gives them every week. 

Every woman wants to know how best to care for and educate her 
children. 

The Bazar gives valuable advice on these points week by ‘week. 

Every woman takes pride in her home and appreciates every new and 
attractive idea on household matters. 

The Bazar suggests something new for the house every seventh day. 














Special Features tte New Year. 


Chateaux of America. American Country Houses. 
SERIALS » 
SARAH GRAND, («1ne seavenly twins.” ) MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Women of the Bible. Women Who Write. 


: Clever sketches of the home life of our 

Ante a momquyts on Ge we most prominent women of letters, includ- 
of the Scriptures, by Rev. Henry Van ing Margaret Deland, Octave Thanet, 
Dyke, Rev. Lyman Abbott and other | Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary E. Wilkins 
eminent divines. and others. 


SHORT STORIES sv 


Rath McEnery Stuart, Maria Louise Pool, Octave Thanet, and all 
the leading short-story writers of the day. 


Send 25 Cir Four Weeks’ susccriptis 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 































TRADE-MARK. 


A superb pure trans- 
parent Glycerin Soap. 


Its large sale attests its 
merits. 
A most satisfactory and ec- 
onomical adjunct to the Bath 
and Toilet. 

A large cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
ten cents to 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 











FOR dignity, race and beauty of 
design nothing can exceed our 
**Joan’’ pattern of 


1835 R. Wallace” 


Silverware, while in wearing quali- 
ties these goods are better than solid 
silver at less than one-half the price. 
4 Should you already have our ‘‘Joan”’ 
y ware but want some more “Wallace’”’ 
silverware, as any one will who once 
buys it, then see our ‘‘Astoria’’ and 
“Virginia’’ patterns—just as beau- 
tiful and just as good, but different. 


All Tilustrated in our 
Book — FREE. R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., 
. Wallingford,Conn. 


een . Pickle Fork. 


WHATEVER the pattern or 
wherever you buy it, if it 
bears the trade-mark, 


“1835 R. Wallace,” 


you can be sure that you have the 
very best silver-plated ware 
made. Our book tells all about 
the quality of silver used in 
plating “Wallace” ware, about 
the kind of metal under the 
silver, about the degrees of 
*\ silver plate and how to know 
a them, etc. 
WE SEND IT FREE. 













Horseradish Spoon. 












Sugar Tongs. 


















































Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company 








their arrows in their bows, and bare their 
shoulders for the free use of the spear 
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on the heights, and warriors hurrying 
downward from the uplands all betrayed 


: —.. 
\ A Narrative of Personal Adventure 
By SIR~K HENRY M STANLEY 

; the islanders labored. 
Our approach to the beach was cautious 
HE stirring episode of | ought to know their customs; “and when we | and slow. When within easy hailing distance, 
is African exploration | mean well to strangers, we don’t sound the | the men stopped rowing, and Saramba was 
which I am about to| signal for war.” bidden to rise and relate our business. He did 
relate occurred twenty - four | I was inclined to believe Saramba was right. | his best, poor fellow, but I fear he was either 
years ago during my voyage of circum-| It was useless to argue, however, with men | incomprehensible to them, or their fury was 


navigation around the Victoria Nyanza. On| whose better reason was for the moment at such a pitch that they were deaf. 


: See arm. The war-cries were still i 
: ’ -¢ 8 pealing 
: r O * LAPE A N D - LIBE ROTY shrilly, the drums were being loudly beaten | 


the extraordinary excitement under which 





March 8, 1875, I left the main body of my | obscured by the gnawing needs of their 
expedition at a comfortable camp on the south | stomachs. Safeni confidently remarked that | knew a smattering of the dialect of Ihangiro, 
side of the lake, and in a cedar boat brought | natives unaccustomed to strangers were always | of which Bumbireh was a dependency, then 


from England set off with a crew of 
ten rowers, a coxswain, and a native 
interpreter. 

On April 25, 1875, being out of 
provisions and driven from our course 
by a gale, we lay down famished, and 
woke at sunrise to find ourselves in a 
kind of haven within a group of rocky 
islets. A large island, which we came 
to know later as Bumbireh, rose 
grandly to about four hundred feet 
above the lake, and extended to the 
south for some ten miles or there- 
abouts. The side opposite to us rose 
like an irregular wall of cliffs two or 
three hundred feet above the lake, 
above which rose the green, grassy 
downs. 

The great size of the island pleased 
my men. They were certain that it 
was occupied and contained many 
villages where food could be bought 
cheaply, as it was so remote from 
caravan routes. Remarks of this kind 
made my men fondly anticipate the 
feast they would have before the day 
was over, and in a cheerful mood, 
despite our hunger, we pushed out of 
the haven and rowed straight for 
Bumbireh. 

As we drew nearer, and coasted 
along the precipitous shores, “we 
caught sight of cattle feeding on the 
grassy upland, and also of several 
plots of arable land, which proved 
that the island was peopled. A little 
farther on we saw hollows filled with 
banana plantations, which still further 
brightened our prospects of good feed- 
ing. The coxswain broke out into a 
chant, and the men sang the chorus, 
loud and hearty, and the boat 





Safeni, the coxswain, aided by Baraka, who 


‘SAFENI STOOD BREATHLESS, KNEE-DEEP, HESITATING.”’ 


flew along under the shadow of the cliffs. | in the habit of demonstrating in this manner | rose to explain. Their gestures were easily 


As the crew had rowed me thus far, eleven 
hundred miles, we were fairly well acquainted 
with each other by this time. Safeni, the 
coxswain, suited his position admirably. He 
was brave, experienced and politic, an excellent 


raconteur of African fables, and full of a quiet | 


humor. He played the part of the sagacious 
veteran very well indeed, seldom giving counsel 
until the more impetuous youngsters had 
spoken; then he delivered himself with a 
positiveness of manner that impressed us all. 
The boat boys, with the exception of Kirango 
and,Hamoydah, were youths chosen for their 
courage, quickness and intelligence. Almost 
all of them became chiefs and noted men in 
after years. Among the best of them were 
Uledi, Murabo, Baraka, Marzouk, Robert and 


Zaidi. Next to these in importance was | 


Saramba, a native guide, whose awkwardness, 
stupidity, and utter ignorance of everything 
outside his own native land, Usukuma, made 
us laugh uproariously a dozen times a day. 

We were proceeding along the coast in a 
pleasingly anticipative mood when Saramba 
suddenly cried out, ‘Lo! Look at the natives!” 
The chorus abruptly stopped, and all eyes 
were fastened upon the slim forms ashore, 
which seemed to betray an unusual excitement. 
Their bright spear-blades flashed sparks of 
light, as they tossed and twirled them against 
the morning sun. Thinking that I heard their 
voices, I bade the men stop rowing, when the 
war-cries were at once clearly heard resounding 
along the cliffy outline above us. 

Saramba muttered, “Ah, those are bad 
people!”’ and shook his head gravely. Baraka, 
our humorist, tried to hush him up by asking 
scornfully what he knew of any land but his 
own, and who would place any weight upon a 
breechless pagan’s remark. 

Saramba meekly replied that as all were 
pagans around the lake, he, being one of them, 


| in order to impress people with their readiness 
to fight, and he was sure if we continued on 
our way indifferent to their savage antics the 
nativés would soon cool down. 

Before the day was over I several times 
| heartily wished that I had controlled every 
| one and kept all rigidly submissive to my own 
| judginent, but I was not so prudent as to 


| oppose myself resolutely to the starving crew | 
| when all my sympathies were with them. | 

Besides, it is sometimes necessary to be impru- | 
| dent to get food. Safeni’s superior knowledge | 


| of native character was also to be respected, 
although the natives who were exhibiting their 
| temper on the heights in full view of us 
impressed me as a people with whom we 
should be very careful. 
| More and more of them were gathering 
together. The tops of the cliffs were lined 
with them, and their actions and fierce gestures 
| made me feel that a closer acquaintance with 
| them would be highly dangerous to a small 
| crew like mine. Yet I held my peace. 

Safeni, who was steering and seated by me 
in the stern, spoke again. “You will see, 
| master, that all that war play will stop when 
| we draw near to the shore, and the natives will 
| become as guiet as cows when they chew the 
|eud. Pagans are the same everywhere. They 
| behave like madmen at first, but after a little 

talk you would scarcely know them for the 
same people.” 

At nine o’clock we approached a place where 
the cliffs declined to an easy slope down to the 
lake shore. Just beyond it the slope extended 

|to a long, low point, which, being rounded, 
disclosed to us a capacious and deep cove. ‘To 
the gravelly edge of this,-the crowds we had 
seen on the cliffs were now streaming in many 


| straggling lines as if with the intention of | 


resisting our landing. 
We saw them put stones in their slings, fix 


interpretable. They patted their stomachs, 
and drew them in, pretended to put food in 
their mouths, and smiled blandly, holding the 





palms of their hands exposed to the shore. | 


They mentioned the names of Mtesa the king 
of Uganda, and Autari the king of Ihangiro, 
and both language and gesture testified to their 
blameless intentions. 

Being a close observer of the natives’ 
features, I could see that some effect was 
being made on them. The boisterous fury 
subsided, the stones dropped from the slings, 
| the spiked spear-shafts sank to the earth, and 
| the bowmen relaxed their bowstrings. 

Safeni and Baraka beamed on me triumph- 
| antly and said, “You see, master, it is as we 
| told you. You leave it with us, and we will 
at first, and then they become mild as milk.” 
Devotedly they continued the task of 
numbered nearly three hundred. They invited 
| them to come nearer to the water-line; at the 
same time they stepped to the bow of the 
boat. Their blandishments were inexhausti- 
ble; they called out to the natives in such terms 
as “brothers, friends, sous of Ihangiro, children 
of Autari,”’ and so on, and it was clear that 
they were proficient in native diplomacy, and 
artfully insinuative. 

Presently, the Bumbirehs seemed to be 
accepting the friendship so freely tendered. 
They advanced a little way nearer to the water- 
line, stuck their spears firmly in the ground, 
opened outwardly their hands, and graciously 
responded to the smiles lavished on them. 
After a second’s pause, they came on until 
their toes touched the water, a cordial welcome 
lighting up their faces; then about fifty of 
them advanced until the water covered their 
knees. 
| This proof of confidence was enough for 
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Safeni, and when the natives beckoned to us to 
come to them, he told the boatmen to pull 
ashore, and before I had time to ery out “No! 
No!” two strokes of the oars had taken the 
bow of the boat within reach of the natives’ 
hands. 

Instantly the boat was firmly clutched by a 
score of natives, and as she moved toward the 
shore, another twoscore laid hold of her until 
round about the gunwale was covered with 
their dusky hands. The people called us 
brothers now and smiled affectionately. My 
delighted crew drew in their oars, stretched out 
their hands fraternally to the shore, and when 


| they turned to me their faces were radiant 


with supremest satisfaction. 

When the boat’s keel touched the ground the 
natives did not halt, but seemed to lift her 
until she was well ashore; then 
unitedly they tugged and strained, 
and as I heard the delicate cedar 
timbers creak and groan under the 
weight of thirteen men and over a ton 
of stuff, | became terribly anxious for 
my boat. The crew understood my 
fears, and called out to the natives to 
desist; but indifferent to our cries, 
they dragged her forward until the 
boat’s stern was fully sixty feet away 
from the edge of the lake. 

Then what a change! And so 
sudden! The boat was dropped, and 
every native, with a spring, had seized 
his spear, and the petrified boatmen 
stood aghast at the dreadful hedge of 
spear-points now directed at them. 
Behind these were furious crowds, 
which became denser every minute, 
who flourished knobsticks, and drew 
their bows to the arrow-heads. ‘The 
shouts and yells were deafening. 
The animal heat of the thick human 
circle around us was oppressive and 
suffocating. 

I had but time to take in the picture 
and to understand that my presenti- 
ments had been realized, when the 
savage crowd dashed in upon the 
crew. Kirango was smitten on the 
head and collapsed; Safeni was seen 
to stagger and to tumble into the 
bottom of the boat. Murabo was 
prostrated; a club descended on 
Saramba’s back and sent him head- 
long over the side. Believing that a 
massacre had begun, I sprang to my 
feet with a revolver in each hand, hot 
with rage against my own men and 
the treacherous savages. 

Standing on a thwart, I could better 
survey the scetie. I saw that although our recep- 
tion was brutal, some of the natives did their 
utmost to restrain their fellows from proceeding 
to extremes, and when I found myself the 
target of over a score of drawn bows, and 
reflected how little my weapons could effect, 
I hesitated to fire. At that moment also Safeni 
implored me to have patience, and in doing 


| that diverted my rage upon himself. My 


bitterest reproaches were heaped upon him for 
spoiling a voyage which up to this time had 
been so successful. 

“You fool, this is your work!’’ I stormed. 
“You made the men pull ashore! But for you 


| we should not have been trapped like rats! I 


| make them all right. Pagans always bluster | 


— the mob on the shore, who now | 


hope to live long enough to see you die, you 
wretch !”’ 

I retreated to my seat at the stern, and found 
a savage pleasure at the various expressions of 
terror which the faces of the crew now wore, 
and in reflecting how willingly they would 
submit to a little hunger rather than be in 
their present pitiful fix. 

I think | was supported by my anger at 
my Own men against any personal fears of the 
savages. 

This bitter state of mind did not last long, 
however. A hundred exciting episodes were 
occurring round about me every moment. The 
tumultuous mob, which heaved and swayed 
and struggled round the boat, inspired in me 
the most varying emotions. 

The faces of the passionate savages were 
terribly fascinating. My eyes dwelt with 
admiration upon the long, sinewy and muscular 
arms, the vibrating staffs of the spears, the 
shapes of the knobs at the end of the flourished 
sticks, the curves of the bended bows and the 
bright arrow-points, and these, attracting my 
attention, assisted to dull the apprehension of 
danger. In fact, I think my predominant 
feeling was one of wonder at the peculiar form 
of the wild men’s frenzy, and that they were so 
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long in deciding what particular death’ they 
would give their victims. 

Presently, fixing upon a man employed in 
striking down the uplifted weapons and crying 
out for silence, I divined that he must be a chief 
of consequence. Later I ascertained that he 
was the principal chief of the island, and that 
his name was Shekka. To him I addressed 
myself, and showed him a heap of bright cloth 
and strings of my best beads. I knew but little 
of the lake dialects, but such terms as “brother’’ 
and “friend” are common to most inner African 
tribes. These I used freely, 


THE YOUTH’S 


| into blood-brotherhood, or partake of honey with 
us. 


Safeni used his most ingratiating manner with 
them, but although he obtained some valuable 
information, there was little comfort in what he 
imparted to me. 

As the hot hours passed the people in our 
neighborhood became fewer, but at three o’clock 
in the afternoon the war-drums were again 
sounded. Village after village caught the sig- 
nal up and repeated it, and presently a long line 
of natives in war-paint appeared on the terrace 

outside of Kajurri. Almost all 








as I unrolled the gaudy cloths 
and held high at arm’s length 
the coveted beads, which are 
the jewels of unsophisticated 
Africa. 

The savage clamor hitherto 
so. deafening dropped to a 
hoarse murmur at the sight. 
New ideas seemed to penetrate 
their clouded minds, but of 
what nature I will not pretend 
tosay. The chief, I thought, 
was rather flattered at my 
personal appeal and discern- 
ment. At any rate he acted 
more energetically in the 
restoration of order, and some 
elders advanced to assist him. 








felt a crisis was approaching. 
Both Safeni and Baraka 
warned me to be ready for the 
worst. 

“Never mind me,” I an- 
swered. “I have been ready 
these three hours. Are you 
ready? Are your ears open 
this time to receive my orders, 
and will you obey them ?”’ 


“We will,” they firmly 
replied. 
“Very well. I have been 


thinking a long time, but my 
plans depend upon what they 
propose to do with us. Keep 
quite cool. We will first try 
to get Shekka to make blood- 








Laying their staffs horizon- 

tally, they drove back the 

impulsive mob, an act which saved us from the 
suffocating pressure of the crowd. 

Our faculties, which had been temporarily 
suspended, again resumed their normal powers 
of observation and reasoning. The danger we 
were in, I felt, was not a whit diminished, but 
immediate death was not so imminent; and how 
the end would come no one could foresee. 
Probably there would be a long debate, and then 
death or slavery. | 

The chief and elders, having cleared a circle 
around the boat, delivered some injunctions to 
the mob and then withdrew to a distance of some 
fifty yards to consult. A considerable number 
of the people joined them out of curiosity. The 
larger number remained around us, indulging 
themselves in jeers and threats. As newcomers 
joined them, this crowd insensibly was pushed | 
nearer, and soon a party pressed against the | 
stern of the boat, and a man violently tugged at | 
my hair. 

Angered at his insolence, I caught his wrist | 
and gave ita sharp wrench which made him | 
howl, whereupon his comrades lifted their | 
spears, and again instant death appeared to| 
threaten me. But at that moment a messenger 
from the king flung himself through my perse- | 
eutors, and struck at them regardlessly, which 
sent them some little distance off. He then) 
beckoned Safeni to follow him to the king. 

As I saw Safeni depart I cried out to him, | 
“Now use your wit, Safeni, and you may get us | 
out of this mess and win my forgiveness !’’ 


SIR HENRY 





“Please God, master,” he fervently answered. | cloths with you, and walk slowly after thosemen. and by rooted itself as a definite purpose in his 
Some more of the crowd detached themselves | Open out the cloths as you go, and pretend to active mind. 
After. arrange them nicely on your arm, but keep your eccentric person stimulated his curiosity, a 


and followed Safeni and the messenger. 
an absence of about ten minutes Safeni returned | 
with a radiant face and said, “It is all right, | 
master. There is no fear of further trouble. | 
We are to stay here until to-morrow, and after | 
their council is over, they are going to sell us 
food.” 

He had barely delivered himself of the result | 
of his interview with the king when six men | 
came leaping toward us from the council, and 
without saying a word to any one seized upon 
our oars. Taken aback at this sudden change of 
temper, Safeni tried to prevent them, upon which 
the men raised their clubs to strike him. As it | 
was useless to exasperate them, I ordered Safeni | 
to let them go. Loud cheers greeted the six as | 
they bore away the oars. They were our “legs,”’ 
the natives said; “they cannot move without | 
them.” 

The council continued their discussions, and 1 | 
sat at my place under the stern awning, debating 
inwardly upon many things. The crew regarded | 
everything listlessly, as if exhausted with the | 
long strain upon their feelings. Kirango had 
bound a turban round his head, from under 
which the blood trickled slowly; Saramba 
looked abjectly miserable; Hamoydah nursed 
his arm; Murabo’s loquacity was ended; Uledi 
only seemed alert as usual. As for Safeni, and | 


Baraka the wise, their regrets were too painful the cloths, I whispered, “Make ready, boys. | when urged to “come on with herself 


for description. 

Another messenger came now, demanding in 
the name of Shekka five of the bright cloths and | 
fifty necklaces of beads. Of course they were 
delivered promptly. 
we and our belongings were in their power. 

When the goods were placed in Shekka’s | 
hands, he and his elders rose to their feet, and 
proceeded leisurely to the village of Kajurri, 
which stood on a grassy terrace, about four 
hundred yards off. We understood then that 
the cloth and beads were to be invested in banana | 
wine, during the drinking of which our fate | 
would probably be decided. | 

Soon after their departure a few women made 
their appearance near the boat. Safeni con- 
versed with them. Although at first shy and 
reserved, they were persuaded to talk, and they | 
communicated their opinion that we were to be | 
killed, unless Shekka could be induced to enter | 


brotherhood. You, Safeni, 
: take these thirty necklaces of 
| beads to Shekka, and ask him to exchange 
blood with the white man.” 

Safeni hung the necklaces on his left hand, and 
sedately proceeded to meet the native column. 
It was met at about one hundred and fifty yards 
from us. The chief and elders gathered and sat 
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COMPANION. 


stood breathless, knee-deep, hesitating. Behind 
him, about sixty feet off, a long-legged native 
was poising his spear for a cast. 

“Spring in, man, head first !’’ I eried. 

The native raised and drew back his spear, 
but before he could throw it, a bullet had 
plowed through him and a man immediately 
behind. Safeni plunged, the crew gallantly 
continued their swimming, and every stroke of 
their hands and feet sent her farther from the 
hostile shore. 

I became conscious that I was a target for | 
the bowmen who ranged themselves on the 
shore, and a smart gash across my wrist from a | 
flying point recalled me to my duty. I replied | 
with two charges of buckshot, which had a 
demoralizing effect, and caused the bowmen to 
seamper from the shore. 1 assisted Murabo on | 
board, and while he lent a hand to the others, I | 
kept the water-line clear of natives. 

As we had no oars, I directed the men to 
wrench the bottom boards and use them as | 





paddles, until we could get out of the cove. 


We had edged rather near the long, low | 
point which lay between us and the lake. The} 
natives saw this, and while about a hundred ran | 
to oceupy it, the majority seemed bent upon | 
launching two large canoes that had lain unper- | 
ceived by us to the left of that beach on which 
we had been unwillingly drawn. 

While I swept the point with buckshot, | 
Safeni cried with a startled voice, “Look behind | 
you, master! Two hippos are close to the stern! | 
They will smash the boat !’’ 

Turning quickly round, I saw there was not | 
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canoes from being launched. The jerky move- 
ments made by excited paddling rather discon- 
certed my aim, but although two men were carried 
away, the canoes were finally launched, and 
contained probably eighty men, who were bent 
upon our capture. We were at the entrance to 
the cove by this time, but as we had not the 
means of escape, we resolved to wait for them. 

Telling the men to sit perfectly still, I loaded 
the elephant rifle with explosive balls. At this 
time my attention was drawn to two more 
canoes advancing close inshore along the eastern 
side of the island. We were thus hemmed in, 
but if the crew could but remain still, the heavy 
rifle would soon clear the way. 

I waited until the foremost canoe was but 
forty yards from us. The swell: of the lake and 
movement of restless men, however, so rocked 
the boat that three shots were required to sink 
the canoe. The fourth shot tore a great hole in 
the war-canoe that came from the east side, and 
in a second almost all its crew were submerged. 

This calamity stopped the chase, and while 
the crews of the remaining canoes assisted their 
countrymen, we stood up on the thwart of our 
boat and gave a rousing cheer, which was at 
once an outpouring of thanks to a kind ‘Provi- 
dence for our effective escape and a defiance to 
the savages. 

We then hoisted our sail to woo the breeze 
which came from the shore, and the last words 
we heard from Bumbireh were from a man who 
stood alone at the end of the low point, and cried 
out, “Go and die on the Nyanza!”’ 

It sounded extremely like a curse, and for 


an instant to be lost, for the two hippos were | something like twenty hours it seemed to us as if 
alarmingly close. Seizing the elephant rifle, | we were still under a ban. We were swept far 
which had lain untouched against the after | out to sea by a series of squalls, to be tossed by 
thwart, I waited until the foremost was ten | huge waves and almost smothered by spume, 


down on the grass. Safeni stood and argued | yards from me, and then a three-ounce explosive | and each time the boat sank in the deep troughs 


with them, while the drums continued to be 
beaten and the chief’s followers entertained us 
with such gestures as indicated too clearly their | 
impatience to begin the game of battle. } 


shell struck him fairly between the protruding | 

eyes, and the second shot so severely wounded | 

his mate that we were no{ molested by him. 
Meanwhile Safeni, steering, had widened the 


the whelming waters threatened to engulf us. 
But although we well-nigh foundered several 

times, and suffered awful agonies from hunger, we 

reached the expeditionary camp after a voyage 


Presently Safeni returned much depressed. | distance between us and the point, and although | of fifty-seven days safe and well. The question 
Shekka had refused to pledge us peace. Then | an arrow or two shot from some unknown hand | regarding the extent of the Victoria Nyanza was 
some fifty young fellows bore down the slope at hit the boat, I directed my efforts to keep the | forever settled. 


great speed, and coming to the boat, seized upon 
our Kiganda drum and hissed their menace at us. 
Their return to the chief was hailed with shouts 
of applause. 

Some cows having strayed between us and the 
waiting multitude on the slope, two young men 
rushed down, and with vigorous blows of their 
staffs sent them flying away. 

“Why do you do that, my brother?’ asked 
Safeni. 

“Because,” said one, impulsively, “we are just 
going to begin the fight with you, and we don’t 
want them to get hurt. .1f you are men you had 
better be getting ready for death.” 

These were the truest words I had heard spoken 
this day, and I was so grateful for the relief that : 
I smiled my thanks. 

As the two men were returning up the hill, I | 
said: “Here, Safeni, take these two fine red 


ears open for my call, and the minute 
you hear my voice fling the cloths away, 
and run back to us for your life. And 
you boys, listen. The man who diso- 
beys, argues, or fails me now, I shall 
shoot through the head. It is all 
together or death. Range yourselves 
carelessly, half on this side the boat, 
half on the other, grip the gunwale 
firmly with one hand, and when I give 
the word push like demons, push the 
boat into the water straight without 
stopping. 
“Do you all understand?” I asked. 
“We do, master,”” they murmured. 
“Do you think you are able to do it? 
For if you cannot, it is useless to try, 
and you will be only hurrying your own deaths.” 
“If God pleases, we can, master.’’ 
“Good! Now, march, Safeni, slowly! Open | 
out your cloths.” | 
While Safeni was pacing up the hill I arranged | 
the Snider rifles, two double-barrelled guns, and 
the Winchester against the thwart near me, and | 
emptied the ammunition pouches on the stern 
platform in their respective heaps. When the 
coxswain was fifty yards away and all the natives 
were curiously regarding him and the scarlet of 





| Take a good grip. 





““GLORY BE TO GOODNESS.” 





IN THREE PARTS.— PART Il. 


OUNG Dan Mulcahy’s proposal to “‘inter- 
view”’ the Crazy Farmer, although at first 
thrown out merely as an idle threat, by 


Y 


Everything he heard about this 


passion which had _ been | 
growing stronger in him 
through all the nine years 
of his life; and he resolved 
to seek, without delay, an | 
opportunity to strike up an 
acquaintance. | 

His younger brother and | 
sister were not slow to fall in | 
with his plan, which was | 
an expedition up along by 
Drimesk River, as far, if 
possible, as the Crazy 
Farmer’s abode. Arrived 
there, circumstances must 
decide whether or no they 
should make a call upon 








him; but at all events they would see the sort | 
of place he was living in, and might 
have a good chance of meeting him 
somewhere about. 

The two boys would have preferred 
to dispense with Moggy’s company 
upon this adventure, thinking a walk 
of four or five miles rather beyond her 
powers. It would be annoying if she 
abruptly sat down on the way, and 





cart-track keeps close by the river and then turns 
off to the left, leaving only a thin thread of a 
foot-path to pursue the stream. To this point 
the children were sure of the way ; after reaching 
it, all they would know was that “‘somewheres, a 
good step further up,” the residence of the Crazy 
Farmer might be found. However, they made 
no doubt of success, and set forth confidently 
upon the first stage of their route. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable walk. They 
quarrelled scufflingly, on an average once in 
every furlong, and drenched themselves among 
the many twinkling wet weeds and bushes, and 
shied innumerable stones to dislodge imagined 
“troutses” from promising recesses; diversions 
which made travelling slow, so that shadows had 
stretched far by the time they arrived at a place 
where the track bent and swept off into a brown 
moorland, while the river’s bed grew rockier and 
became fringed with gray-stemmed trees. A 
low, irregular bank bounded the road for a few 
yards, where it turned away; and most people 
who fared by loitered there a little as they passed 
into or out of hearing of the water’s never-ended 
wrangle with the boulders. 

None of the children had 
ever before been at the 
» place;- yet it somehow 
: seemed familiar to lan, 
who got there slightly in 
advance of the others, 
owing toa recent difference 
of opinion, which led them 


answered nothing but “No, bedad,”’ to proceed in single file. 
‘I’m thinkin’ this is where 


out of that,” a habit in which she had been | they said Paddy Colley does be l’avin’ the things 


“THERE'S A CAKE INSIDE OF IT.” 


“Now, push, push!’ I eried. “Push for your | known to indulge. But when they raised the | for him,” said he, looking around. And then he 


lives! Now, now is your time!” 


The crew bent and strained to their task. I| home, Moggy seemed about to re 
I only marvelled what heard the keel plow the gravel, saw that she | roar, and the roars of Moggy were 
could be the meaning of this moderation when | gathered speed as she left her bed, and shouting, | “a caution;’’ so it was hastily 
| called to Safeni to return. 


Safeni flung his cloths into the air, and raced 
toward us. The natives, hitherto, with their | 
eyes set on the scarlet cloths and Safeni’s | 
manceuvres, had not noticed us; but now their | 
eyes travelled from the flying figure to us, and | 
simultaneously all rose to their feet and instantly | 
pursued, uttering the most fiendish yells. 

“They are coming! In with her to the lake! 
Push, boys, push, or you are all dead men!” 

While Safeni was yet forty feet off, the boat 
entered the water. “Run away with her, my 
lads, don’t attempt to stop! On with her into 
deep water until you swim!” 





The men were swimming fast when Safeni 


question of her remaining at 


2 





arranged that she should come. 

They started on their adven- 
turous quest one fine, hot after- 
noon, which followed a rainy 
morning. Drimesk River flows 
down into Rosnalough by a path 
which it has long been making for 
itself, and has not yet succeeded in : 
ridding of many rugged boulders. r 
Its source is far away in a bog, 


which causes its clear water to be “ree.in’ THE, WEIGHT 
OF IT.” 


brown and its foani cream colored, 
and leads one who watches it running past back, 
in imagination, to wide and melancholy spaces. 


exclaimed, “Glory be to goodness, if there isn’t 
the basket itself sittin’ under the bank!” 

Sure enough, in an oven-shaped hollow of the 
swarded bank was set a large, battered- 
looking basket, the only trace ol 
humanity visible far and wide. The 
young Mulcahys ina row eyed it with 
much interest, until Hughey said: 
“Himself’s apt to be fetchin’ it pris- 
intly.”’ It might have been observed 
that both he and Moggy had sidled up 
very close to Dan. 

But Dan replied: “They say it’s late 
he comes out. And the two of you’se 
has no call to be stickin’ yourselves 
into my pocket.” 

Hughey looked relieved, and chose, under 
the circumstances, to ignore the insinuation. 


For a couple of miles from the lough, a rude | “I wonder what at all he has in it?” he said. 
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derin’, when the lid’s tied down, and ne’er a hole 
in it?” 


“One might try feelin’ the weight of it, any- | 
way,” Hughey said, and lifted it out of the! 


hollow. “Glory -lory-ory!”’ 
he remarked, dumping it on 
to the grass. ‘‘It’s as heavy 
as a thruck of ballast.” 
Of course Dan lifted 
it, too. But he said: 
“Finch! Is that what 
you call heavy? I 
could carry it any- 
where and back again 
as soon as look at it, 
if I wanted to.” 
“There’s a cake 
inside of it,” Moggy 
announced after an > wR 
interval, during which Rte. 
three shock - heads, . 
two black and one— 
Hughey’s — red, had 





UP THE SUGAR!”’ 


been trying to peer beneath the basket cover. | He seated himself on the bank, and surveyed | 


\s- 


“What sort?” said Hughey. 
*“How’s anybody to be tellin’ what sort, when | 
the string’s tied in a black knot, and it’s you | 


has th’ ould knife, supposin’ you wanted to cut | 


anythin’,’”’ Dan suggested, pointedly. 

“He happen might be comin’ earlier to-day,” 
said Hughey. 

“Och, if it’s frightened you are—” Dan had 


begun, when Hughey uttered his favorite ejacu- | 


lation: “Glory-lory-ory, if she isn’t after gettin’ 
it untied !”” 


Moggy had in fact picked the knot, and the | 


contents of the basket lay open to inspection. 
Perhaps they were 
somewhat disap- 
pointing. The cake 
turned out to be 
a loaf merely, 
although attrac- 
tively fresh and 
white. A_ long, 
greenish bottle 
contained lamp- 
oil. There was a 
box of matches. 
There were two 
gray-papered par- 
cels, from the 
smaller of which 
a spirt of shriv- 
elled black leaves 
came through an 
¢ inquisitive rent, 
“~s . While the other 
obviously con- 
tained soft sugar. 
And that was all. Dan had just uncorked the 
bottle to smell it, when Hughey exclaimed at his 
elbow: “Murdher alive! Moggy’s aitin’ up the 
sugar!’? which made him turn round hastily and 
spill a quantity of paraffin over the loaf. 

“You’ve done it now!” Hughey said there- 
upon, exultantly. ‘“That’ll be the nice tasty 
cake!’’ 

“Rax me th’ ould knife, and I might be 
serapin’ it off,”’ said Dan. 

“It’s the quare scrapin’’ill make it fit for 
anythin’ but poisonin’ the pigs. You might all 
as well sling it down there in the river. And 
look,’’ quoth Hughey, “at herself devourin’ all 
before her !”’ 

Moggy said nothing to justify her conduct, 
being for the moment agreeably gagged. 

It was at this point that the children became 
reckless, and went rapidly from bad to worse. 
Hughey, grabbing a handful of tea, sprinkled it 
over the soaked loaf, by way, as he explained, 
of currants; and Dan said: ‘“Let’s give it a 
bit of a bake for him. Sure the hole there’s 
a grand little oven, and matches and everythin’ 
handy.” 

So they collected twigs and wrapping-paper, 
and poured out more oil, and struck many 
matches, which only fizzed and quivered almost 
invisibly, quenched by the strong sunshine. 
And then they watched with rapt pleasure 
while the oily fuel burst into fierce red flame, 


\ 
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“A KAKE FOR THE KRA—”’ 


blackening the sides of the hollow with vile- | 


smelling smoke, and scorching 
the loaf till it looked like some 
very infernal bake- 
ment. 

This delectable pro- 
cess engrossed them 
longer and more com- 
pletely than they 
knew, and they never 
heeded the shifting 
of light and shade, 
although a tall shadow 
did encroach abruptly 
upon them,nor noticed 
any sound, although 
other steps than those 
of the stumbling river 
did come by. At last 
Dan took a bit of 
paper which had escaped the fire, and with the 
end of a charred splinter began to print an | 
inscription on it. He proposed to insert it in a | 
split twig and stick it into the loaf, as he had 
seen a gardening friend label flower-pots ; but he | 


“AN ILIGANT NAME WE'VE 


** MURDHER ALIVE! MOGGY'S AITIN’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“And where’s the use,” said Dan, “of won-/ close behind him left his work a fragment for-| Sundays and holidays, and he knocked slap out | fat little girl's apt to do herself a mischief if she 


evermore. 
| ‘The laugh was loud and slow, as if done by 
machinery long out of use, and it came from a 
gaunt, stooped, grizzle-bearded man in laborer’s 
old clothes, who looked as if he might once 


have been young, much in the same way that 


his laughter sounded as if it might once have 
been merry. It stopped soon, and 
he said, in a reassuring tone, which, 
however, was plainly addressed to | 
himself : 


with them! Glory be to goodness, 
divil a bit infuriated I am at all! | 
And fine disthruction they’ve done 
on it—begorra have they so! Just 
a grain of tay I have in it yet up at 
the house, but sorra a scrapin’ of 
sugar; and the little fat crathur 
there won’t be l’avin’ anythin’ you 
could give a name to out of me two 
pounds. 
to loss on me!”’ 


| with a sort of satisfaction his plundered basket 
as it lay emptily on its side. 

The children, quite taken aback, and forsaken 
by their presence of mind, seemed paralyzed. 
| “What,” said the man, after a pause, during 
| which he seemed to be in puzzled search of | 
materials for conversation, “what have you | 
serawmin’ there, young chap?” 





| said Dan. 
| callin’ you. We don’t be,” he hastened to add. 
“An iligant name we’ve got. Let me see—what 
is it at all?” 


“The ‘Grand Capt’in,’ mostly,’” Hughey 


want of resource. 

“Aye, to be sure that’s it!” said Dan. “The 
‘Grand Capt’in,’ and no talk of crazy what- 
some’er.”’ 

“And we could very aisy,’’ Hughey said, bent | 
on further propitiation, “be fetchin’ you another | 


the pinnies.”” 

“Och, no matter,” said the man. “I can make 
a shift to do widout them, right enough till next 
week. I can’t be pitchin’ me pinnies about that | 


listenin’ to them.” He laughed a little again, 
which did not altogether please Dan, who, 
however, was emboldened by this placable mood 
to indulge in curiosity. 

“The people do be wonderin’,”’ he said, ‘where 
at all you git your pinnies from. 
them sez one thing and some sez another.” 

“What things ?”’ said the Crazy Farmer. 


the governmint does be payin’ to you for dirty 
work you done ould ages ago —’’ 


but associating no idea with the term. 

“Tt’s a lie!” the Crazy Farmer shouted, 
stamping down both his feet, as if he were going 
to stand up, “and a black one! Just let me hear 
aman offer to say that! I’ll—och, bad luck to 
it, now | am infuriated—ragin’! But maybe 
small blame to me. For if I’m no better than a 
murderin’ brute itself, I was never that description 
of crawlin’ bloodhound, anyway !” 

“We wasn’t sayin’ it at all,” Dan declared. 
“TI do be tellin’ them it’s only the iligant farmin’ 
you have, earns you the money.” 

“Och, the money’s no throuble,” said the 
Crazy Farmer. “The way of it was, when I 
come out of—out of a place I’d been in, me poor 
father <nd me ould grandfather, and they all I 
had belongin’ to me, was after dyin’, and the bit 
of a farm come to me, away at Clonroe, where | 
wouldn’t be stoppin’. 


took. But the rint I git’s somethin’ over what 
I’m payin’, and plinty enough for all,I want, 
along wid the pitaties. *Deed, a body’s no call 
to be usin’ much of anythin’ when he’s mostly 
sittin’ quiet indoors the way I am.” 

“T’d liefer be outside seein’ things,’ Dan said, 
looking about him. 

“So would I,” said the Crazy Farmer. 

“Then why to goodness don’t you ?” said Dan. 

It was a brilliant midsummer evening, very 





slowly drawing toward sunset. The air was | 


clear and soft after rain, and the. sky’s blue, 
deep-vaulted and glistering, wild-violet 


brown floor of the bog-land, but a nearer 


color, mingled from QJossoms golden and 
amethystine in myriads. Idle butterflies 
gleamed, wavering up and down, with no 
account to give of themselves, while bees | 
in unseasonable velvet suits posted along | 


they must be really half-asleep. 


ran, an age-long monotone, yet every 
minute full of fresh cadences; and a 
| breeze had blown away the pungent reek of 
| paraffin, to replace it with the odor of furze- 
blossom and pines and aromatic herbs. 


GoT.”’ 


The Crazy Farmer looked about him, too, | 


wistfully and grudgingly. “ Five-and-twinty | 


“I declare, now, I’m not mad | 
| who had stared and listened uncomprehend- | 


And me sup of oil gone | 


“IT was just puttin’ the Crazy Farmer on it,” | 
“That’s the name the people do be | 


suggested, suavely, but at the same time nudging | 
a reprimand to his brother for indiscretion and 


pound of sugar from Mrs. McAuliffe’s, if we had 


way. The Grand Capt’in—bedad, it’s quare| 


And some of | 
“Sure, some sez it’s a pinsion you have that | 


“Informin’,” put in Hughey, explanatorily, | 


So I set it toa man; and | 
I seen the ould place above on a paper, and it I | 


range showed broad belts of the apricot | 


very straight lines with a show of much | 
alertness, only their bum betraying that | 


Through it all the rushing of the river | 


of the whole of them, every single one, all of a 
minute. 
a black door in his face. And am I to be) 
sittin’ in contintment, watchin’ of the sunbames | 
swimmin’ over the width of the counthry, and | 
the win’ comin’ by through the blades of grass? 
Let alone that I niver can tell but I might up 
| and do as bad agin somebody else, if ever [ got 
|the chance. Keepin’ me own door shut I'd 
a right to be, and meself on the dark side of | 
| it. ”? 

“Well, you are a quare one,” said Dan, | 
ingly. 

“I’m steppin’ back, now,” the Crazy Farmer | 
| said, rising, “and it’s time you childer was | 
gettin’ home wid yourselves to wherever you 
come from. A good step it must be; and the 





It’s like as if I was after slammin’ | 


647 


doesn’t l’ave what’s left of the sugar.’’ 

Moggy, who, during her elders’ conversation, 
had been compressing handfuls of sugar into 
smooth lumps and furtively slipping them up her 
sleeve, looked in no way abashed. Her neighbors 
commonly said that there was as much villainy 
in her, little as she might be, as in the other two 
put together. 

Then the Crazy Farmer collected the poor 
remnant of his wares, in silence, and walked off 
| without further speech. Dan watched the gaunt, 

ragged figure out of sight between the gray 
and rose-flushed tree-trunks, and turned away, 
saying: “Bedad, it was too bad entirely !’’ 

“What was too bad?” asked Hughey. 

“Och, nothin’ that concerns you,” said Dan. 
“I was only thinkin’ I’d forgot to ax the ould 
Crazy Farmer his name, after all.” 


| 
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WORKMEN GOING TO THE MINES) 











HE time was March, 1867. The place was | 
a farm near the banks of the Orange River, 


in South Africa, and the principal charac- 
ters were a Boer’s children, who had gathered a 
heap of stones and started to play house. At the 
| most exciting stage of the game there appeared 


on the scene one John O’Reilley, who had been | 


hunting and wanted to rest and eat. But 
| 0” Reilley was not too tired to notice the children, 
and presently one of their “pretty pebbles” 

caught his eye. The harder he looked at it, the 
| better he liked it. 
parent Boer and got permission to take it and 
see if it was worth anything. It proved to be 
worth twenty - five hundred dollars. 

This is one story of the discovery of diamonds 
in South Africa. Within a year or two from the 
date of O’ Reilley’s visit, adventurers had spread 
| all over the “diamondiferous” area, the terri- 

tory embraced on the 
| north, west and south 
| between the wide fork 
formed by the junc- 
| tion of the Vaal and 
| Orange Rivers. Yet 
it took these people 
three years to learn 
| that diamonds were 
not to be found, as in 
Brazil, on river-banks 
and in old river-beds, 
but that they were 
really to be mined, 
like any other mineral. 

The richest of the 
mines, that at Kim- 
berley, six hundred 
and fifty miles from 
Cape Town, was dis- 
covered in July, 1871. 
| When the miners 
| founded their town, 
| naming it for the 
| British colonial secre- 
| tary, the locality was 

almost a desert. Water 

| had to be conveyed 
from the Vaal River, 
fourteen miles away, 
and a sheet-iron hut 
was the most luxuri- 
ous edifice wealth could command. 
miners staked out all the available ground in 
claims thirty-one feet square. 

On the surface of the ground was red sand, to 
the depth of several feet. ‘Then came a layer of 
lime. Under this was fifty or sixty feet of yellow 
earth, disintegrated quartz, and under this again 
blue quartz, to an unknown depth. 












| HE 





treat it. 


with water and let it lie. Moisture and air 
| could be picked out. 

These early years of the Kimberley mines 
were productive of trouble, as well as diamonds. 
Three thousand little claims were crowded into 
an area a mile and a half square. When a miner 
had digged down a hundred feet or so, the 
sides of his claim—and his neighbors’—began to 
| crumble in on him. He did not dare to buy 
expensive machinery or build properly con- 
structed shafts, even if he had the means, for he 
did not know how soon he would come to the 
end of the diamond-bearing quartz. It was time 
for a great corporation to do what individuals 
could not do. 

Then came forward Cecil Rhodes, son of an 
English clergyman, who had been interested in 





had only accomplished, in laborious capitals: ‘“‘A | summers there’s been,”’ he said, ‘“‘wid 2 dale of | the Kimberley mines almost from the beginning, 


KAKE FOR THE KRA—” when a laugh | plisant evenin’s in them after work, and fine | and who owned a number of claims. 


He devised 


After a time he talked to the | 


‘“THE HARDER HE LOOKED AT IT, THE BETTER 


Speedily the | 


This blue | 
quartz, kimberlite, is found nowhere else, and | 
| even experienced diggers did not know how to | 
A lazy or philosophical Boer found the | 
haze veiled the distant hills across the | way when he uncovered his claim, soaked it | toward the north—so rapidly that Pretoria, only 


decomposed the stone, so that the diamonds | 


a plan to unite the mines under one management, 
and interested the Rothschilds. The result was 
the organization of the DeBeers Consolidated 
Company, Limited, of which Rhodes was made 
managing director for life, at a salary three 
times as large as that of the President of the 
United States. 

The DeBeers company has sunk shafts to 
the depth of more than fifteen hundred feet. 
Sixty-five hundred Kaffirs, hired by contract, 
penned in a “compound” and regularly searched 
to ensure their honesty, do its manual labor. 
The quartz they excavate is taken to the surface, 
spread out, harrowed, and then left for three 
months or more to disintegrate, under the eyes 
of an armed guard. 

Then it goes through the crushing works, is 
washed in acid and rolled by machinery, and the 
diamonds are picked out by hand. 

The yield of these Kimberley mines is 
said to average about fifty-five hundred 
caratsa day. They furnish ninety-five per 
cent. of the world’s diamonds. Mr. Kunz, 
of Tiffany’s, estimates that so far nine and 
a half tons, worth three hundred million 
dollars in the rough and double that when 
polished, have been taken out. of the Kim- 
berley “yellow” and “blue.”” On a nominal 
capital of less than twenty millions, the 

DeBeers company pays annual dividends 
of fifty per cent. 

But the record of 
Kimberley should 
not obseure the fact 
that elsewhere in 
South Africa there 
are “infinite riches 
in a little room.” 
For instance, the 
largest diamond 
known to exist was 
found at Jagersfon- 
tein, eighty miles 
away—a gem two 
and a half inches 
long, one and a 
quarter inches thick 
a and two inches wide, 
weighing nine hun- 
dred and seventy- 
one carats, or nearly 
half a pound avoirdupois. And in many parts of 
| South Africa gold is plentiful, notably in the 
|W itwatersrand region of the Transvaal. 

Witwatersrand (white-water ridge), the water- 
shed of two great river systems, is the highest 
ridge of an extensive plateau in the southern 
part of the Transvaal, which stretches almost 
due east and west some three hundred miles. 
Johannesburg, which might be called the gold- 
miners’ capital, is practically on the summit of 
this elevated land, which falls away rapidly 


LIKED IT,”’ 


thirty-five miles off, is twelve hundred feet lower. 
Gold has been mined in there for comparatively 
| few years, yet many different stories are told 
|about the manner of the discovery. It is said 
that in 1854 a Dutchman named Marais found 
the precious meta? and that the Boers, not wish- 
ing to be overrun by gold-hunters, gave him five 
hundred pounds to keep the secret, and sent him 
home! It is further said that the former owner 
of much of the gold-bearing region, a British 
veteran whose land was confiscated because he 
took up arms against the Boers in 1481, died in 
an almshouse. It is certain that, before 1868, 
digging for gold in the Transvaal was forbidden 
by law. It is equally certain that a “‘strike’”’ 
| in the Rand was announced early in 1884, and 
| that within a little more than a year more than 
| twenty thousand persons had gathered there. 
| At that time the railroad from Cape Town 
reached only to Kimberley, and three hundred 
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miles, principally of desert, remained to be|and seven thousand whites were employed in | It will be one of the great days of her life, while | on with your plan exactly as if we were in it, 
traversed by ox-teams or on foot. The first | the neighboring diggings. To-day it is a bust-| we shall go home to-New York or Boston, or to and something may happen at the last moment. 


stamp-mill in the Rand was 
erected in December, 1885, 
and this and all other ma- 
ehinery had to be dragged 
over the plains until 1892, 
when the railroad reached 
Johannesburg. .As late as 
1889, the average cost of 
transporting goods from the 
coast to Johannesburg was 
one hundred and fifty dollars 
a ton. 

In spite of everything, the 
population grew. Prospect- 
ing was difficult and expen- 
sive, because many important 
reef outcrops were covered 
by a thick layer of red clay, 
sand and loam. But fuel 
was accessible and cheap, 
the ores were simple in com- 





thousand. 
When the present 
began, the Transvaal was | 


tion, of which, by the way, 

the United States is credited | 

with nearly sixty millions. 
Conservative authorities | 














represent clear profit. 
position and readily treated, The old phrase of ‘‘a king’s 
the mines were easily drained, ransom’ seems thin and 
and the yield was unusually regular and uni- | meaningless when one realizes the enormous 
form. In 1895, when Johannesburg was only | wealth destined to be controlled by the victor in 
nine years old, more than forty thousand natives | the present struggle. 
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HERE, that’s the last oyster | hers!” said Hilda Barnett, regretfully. “She 


war | will be to her. 


yielding annually about sixty | believe you know. 
million dollars’ worth of gold | before Mr. Mathews died, they lived in the house | But Belle had disappeared to answer an imaginary 
a year—or more than one-| where Blanche and Ida Newell live now, and 
fifth of the world’s produc- | they owned the greater part of the town.” 


have estimated that, carried | grave in the moonlight, as she went on: “Mrs. 
down to a depth of four | Mathews was just as proud then as Nell is now, 
thousand feet, the Rand | but when the crash came she never once com- 
mines will yield in all more | plained, and I heard Doctor Stacy say one day 
than three and a half billion | that she was the sweetest Christian character he 
dollars’ worth of gold, of | had ever seen. 
which almost a third will | audience and see: her daughter wear that old 








in the can!” said Belle isn’t to blame for being poor, and she has the 
Merchante, dropping it | best brain among us, but she is so afraid some 
into the glass ink-well one will patronize or pity 
which Hilda Barnett held | her that she spoils all her 
out for its reception. own good times—and 
Strange and awesome were the dishes provided ours, too. You should 
for refreshments by the Lookout Club. have seen her face when 
“I stood for fully five minutes on the stairs | 1 tried to offer her a new 
to-night, talking to mademoiselle, with the | dress, as we had planned, 
vinegar cruet under my apron,” she continued. as a present from the 
“It’s lucky the dear old creature. is so near-| class. She knew what 
sighted.’’ was coming by the time 
“But, girls, with all our talk, we haven’t de-| I had told her how proud 
cided what we are to do about Elinor Mathews.” | we were of her, and how 
A .moment’s perplexed silence fell upon the | we felt that she repre- 
group. The room was lighted by a solitary | sented the class. That 
candle, for unnecessary light was a decided draw- | cold, proud look came 
back upon such an occasion. Two girls were | into her face, and I felt 
sitting in approved Turkish fashion in the middle | that the very suggestion 
of Belle Merchante’s counterpane, with the | of that dress would be an 
remains of a cold fowl and a few last scraps of | insult, and I couldn’t say 
fig-eake between them. ‘Two others were curled | another word.” 
up on the fur rug, and the rest, upon quilts and| “It isn’t only that she will spoil 
cushions, had drawn into a cozy circle on the | the artistic tout ensemble of the 
floor around Belle and the oysters, the gay colors | class,” added Marion, thoughtfully. 
of their dressing-gowns blending into harmony “What is worse, we shall all be as 
in the flickering candle-light. uncomfortable as possible, knowing 
The spread itself might have been held legiti- | how she will be suffering in that 
mately in the afternoon, with the full permission | dress. And she will be suffering, 
of the principal, for Miss Whitney was in true | too, for she is as sensitive as—well, 
sympathy with these spirits in her charge, made | as she is poor.” 
more restless during these last few days before | “That’s what I have been thinking 
the end of the school year by the nearness of | about, girls,” said gentle, emotional 
their approaching freedom; but a feast held in| Mabel Shaw, with the tears very 
this open manner would not have interested | near her blue eyes. “I just can’t 
them. Perhaps Miss Whitney had once been a| wear silk and chiffon and see Nell’s 
girl herself for, Argus-eyed dnd keen of hearing | face when she hears some one whis- 
as she usually was, she had seemed both deaf and | pering about how shabby she looks. 
sightless of late among the occasional infringe- | There is a look comes into her face 
ments of established rules. when she is hurt that makes me 
It was to Belle now that all turned. ‘ache! Something’s got to be done. 
“You have an idea, Belle; I can see it in your | Come, Belle, why haven’t you said 
eyes!” cried Mildred Payne, as Belle paused, | a word?” 
with an oyster nicely balanced upon the point of | ‘‘Well, giris, 1 have an idea, but 
a hat-pin, half-way between the soap-dish cover | you’ve almost told it yourselves,”’ 
which was doing service to the club as a saucer, | replied Belle, slowly. The candle 
and her mouth—a good mouth, generous in its | had nearly made an end of its own 
clear curves, firm with all its girlish softness and | career, but nobody noticed it in the moonlight 


with a healthy, happy laugh tucked away at each | that now streamed into the room. Belle had 
corner among the dimples. | gathered up the fragments of the feast while 

“How can we manage? Here weare, with the | the rest had been talking, and had stowed all 
whole town coming to see us read those essays | contraband articles in the closet and under the 
and be handed those diplomas. And Miss| bed. Now she crept into the circle which closed 
Whitney has invited Professor Blankfield to | snugly about her, and their voices fell into the 
bring all those boys he is tutoring for Princeton— | smallest of whispers. 
sort of ‘ad,’ I suppose, in case any of them should| “My idea is very simple, and perhaps you 
happen to have sisters in need of finishing. | won’t like it when you hear it. We all know 
Everybody from far and near is coming to look 
at us, and Nell Mathews will spoil it all!’ 

“She is certain of the scholarship, too, and 
that will make her even more conspicuous than 
the valedictory,” added Marion Lacy, whose 
eyes laughed even when the sensitive mouth 
below them was in sober humor. “The truth is 
we all love her, girls—that is, when her pride | 
will let us,”’ Marion continued. ‘“‘But oh, that | this home thrust. 
sprigged muslin! We have planned our dresses | continued, “in spite of their good nature, are 
so carefully! Why, I have spent hours just in | proud of being the richest girls in town, and I— 
trying mine on, and even Margaret Stacy is to | well, I suppose I am proud of being able usually 
have a lovely new gown, her father said, if he | to make people like me.” 
had to write his sermons on brown paper all “They won’t if you are so prompt to tell them 
winter. And Elinor Mathews will wear that | their failings,” replied Marion, a little crossly. 
muslin that has been let out and down until you “T know it; that is the reason I don’t often do 


Nell this chance for her education. Now she 
them. I know Nell’s pride isn’t right, and I 
think some day she will see that for herself, but 
if we stop to think, we are every one of us proud 
of something or other. Marion Lacy is proud of 
her yellow hair.’’ Marion flushed vexedly at 





has the scholarship, things will be easier for | 


“The Newell girls,’ Belle | 


ling modern city, with a! Europe for more ‘finishing,’ and forget whether | But there is one thing I want to know, Belle 
population of a hundred | we wore silk or calico here. So it seems easier | Merchante,” she. asked, abruptly. 


“Is it true 
for us to sacrifice a little for the sake of what it that when you found that your class standings 
| were going to tie you with Nell Mathews for the 
“Then there is another thing that I don’t | scholarship, you blundered on purpose in your 
When Nell was a baby and | French examination to give her first place?” 


call from another direction, and the question 
remained unanswered. 

If Elinor Mathews herself could have known 
of the generous intentions of her classmates, she 
which followed. would have been a much happier girl than she 

Belle nodded. Her merry face looked unusually | was during these beautiful June days. As the 
| expected day drew nearer she suffered in antici- 
| pation even more keenly than the girls had 
divined. Between her mother and herself had 
hitherto always existed the sweetest of intimate 
relations, but now the daughter withdrew into a 
sullen reticence which refused response to the 
loving entreaty in the mother’s eyes. Through 
gown while the rest of us are all decked out in | the girl’s proud young heart rushed a tide of hot 
silk. And that is the reason,’ Belle finished, | rebellion against what she thought the injustice 
quietly, “‘why I am going to wear my old blue | of her fate. 
delaine.”’ | The wise mother suffered at heart, and waited 

“O Belle! Why, Belle!’ exclaimed a chorus | patiently till the time should come for speech. 
of voices, forgetting all caution in their con-| Even the scholarship, which, after its added year 
sternation. | of tuition with all expense paid, would secure to 

“And it isn’t a bit becoming to you!’ | her a position of teacher with a good salary near 
mourned Hilda. her own home, did not lessen the fierce pain she 


“Well, that explains lots of things!” exclaimed 
Mildred Payne, breaking the silence of surprise 


It will hurt her to sit in that 





In the little silence which | 
followed, the fate of their leader’s suggestion was suffering. Indeed, she felt that the more 
hung in the balance. It was a good deal to ask | conspicuous her position on that day, when she 
of them ; more of self-denial, perhaps, than some | must stand forth to receive the honors of her 
would have been willing to admit, and certainly | class, the greater would be her public humiliation. 


each felt a healthy pang of regret as she mentally 
arrayed herself in some gown so hopelessly plain 
that it should not shame even the let-out tucks 
of Elinor Mathews’s pink muslin. 

But if one or two wished secretly that Belle 
had found some plan which did not demand of 
them quite so great a sacrifice, still they were 
generous girls, as girls usually are, and they 
had kindly hearts, and the club knew that the 






‘“*FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE SHE WAS DRESSED 
IN PERFECT TASTE.”’ 


question was decided when Marion Lacy ex- 
claimed, with something like a groan, “And with 
all those horrid critical boys coming, too!’’ 

But Mabel Shaw completely restored the 
atmosphere when she sighed, “Oh dear! We 
shall all look just frights except Milly Payne, 
and she hasn’t a thing she doesn't look well in 
except her blanket bath-gown.”’ 

The laugh that followed rang out so unguard- 


| edly that it had scarcely died away when a board 
how Mrs. Mathews sews her fingers off to give | 


at the far end of the hall creaked ominously, and 
a moment later mademoiselle’s plaintive voice 
followed a rap at the door: “Young ladies, eet 
ees my painful duty—”’ But the creak had been 
the only warning necessary for this emergency, 
and the opening door disclosed only two figures 
reposing in self-evident slumber. Being satisfied, 
if somewhat perplexed, mademoiselle withdrew, 
and did not explore the closet or glance out upon 
the baleony which echoed to soft, scurrying feet 
as if the Pied Piper had but just passed that 
way. 

“Mrs. Newell won’t let Blanche and Ida help 
in our plan,” it was announced to the club at a 


| later date. 


“She says Aunt Winnifred is coming from 


Those who have never felt themselves con- 
| spicuous because they were badly dressed cannot 
understand her pain or feel pity for her; but 
those who have shrunk in sensitive agony beneath 
the lash of a contemptuous whisper or the more 
subtle wound of a scornful eye, feeling in every 
fibre how their poverty cries with a brazen tongue 
from the last year’s cut of some garment, will 
know that she suffered with a very real suffering. 

But the night came 
when, alone together, the 
icy reserve was broken. 

“OQ mother, it’s the 
dress!’’ the girl sobbed. 
“If I could only have a 
new one! What is the 
scholarship,—what is 
anything,—when I shall 
have to stand there and 
know that in their hearts 
they are laughing at that 


shabby old gown? I 
shall not go! I shall 
pretend to be sick! I 


just can’t go and wear 
that old muslin!” 
“Hush, dear!’’ Mrs. Mathews’s 
voice was low, and her eyes were 
full of tears. She soothed Elinor 
with tender fingers till‘ the storm 
was exhausted, and she could listen 
to her mother’s words. Then Mrs. 
Mathews spoke long and earnestly, 
warning her daughter tenderly but 
gravely against her fault. 

“IT am sorry for your suffering, 
my darling, and I know that it is 
real suffering that your pride causes 
you. But oh, I wish it were instead 
the pride that could bear patiently 
the sneers of those who judge only 
by the outer garment! However, 
you shall have your choice. I have 
saved a little money, intending to 
buy with it a gown for you to wear 
to school in the fall—a gown which 
you will need far more than you 
need this now. But if you prefer, 
we can buy the material for a new 
white dress in the morning, and 
there is still time for us to make it 
up. But remember,” as Nell would 
have overwhelmed her with grateful 
caresses, “I am giving you only my 
permission, not my approval. Every one knows 
that you cannot properly afford the dress, and I 
fear there will be as many who will criticise you 
for wearing it as there might be those who would 
laugh at the old one; but you shall choose as you 
please.” 

Elinor did try to make her choice calmly, but 
the temptation proved too strong in the end, and 
the new dress was bought and the mother’s 
patient fingers plied the needle with loving haste. 
When Elinor put it on hastily, late upon the 
eventful morning itself, her heart beat so tumul- 
tuously beneath the delicate draperies that she 
pressed her hand above it to still its bounds. 
She was conscious with an innocent pleasure that 
for the first time in her life she was dressed in 
perfect taste, and that the dainty gown was but 
| a proper setting for her girlish beauty. 
| She kissed her mother quickly and hurried 
| away, trying not to see the worn, weary face 
| which told without words of the midnight hours 
spent in painful stitching. If the mother-sewed 
seams could repeat to the daughters who wear 
| them the prayers, the fears, the dreams, stitched 
ao them by the flying needle, perhaps the 

mothers who fashioned them would be made 








can fairly tell how old she is by counting the | it,” laughed Belle. “But you see we have our | Boston and she can’t allow us to make a spectacle | happier oftentimes by a word of appreciation, 
stripes of the let-out tucks, just as you can tell a | pride, too, and 1 don’t know but Nell has as good | of ourselves for the sake of a childish whim,” | and the daughters would bear in the long after- 


tree’s age by the rings around it!’ 


“If it were not for that wretched pride of | going to mean more to her than it does to us, too. | with a laugh in her eyes, “Never mind! You go | 


a right to her pride as we have to ours. This is | explained Blanche, regretfully; but Ida added, | ward a lesser burden of regret. 


The class assembled early, for all wanted to 
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enjoy Elinor Mathews’s surprise; but early as it 
was, the great hall and the adjoining reception- 
rooms were full to overflowing with the arriving 
audience and the hum of subdued voices con- 
stantly increased in volume, like a convention of 
bees in a newly-discovered clover-patch. Blanche 
and Ida Newell were the last to enter the little 
anteroom where the class were to await the 
signal to make their appearance in public. 

Their entrance was greeted? by exclamation 
and breathless question, until chaos reigned. 
For both young ladies presented themselves in 
the plainest of muslin morning gowns, instead 
of the creations of silk and lace which had been 
brought from the city days ago. 

“T told you something might happen,” langhed 
Ida. ‘“Ihose gowns were all laid out so beauti- 
fully on the bed this morning, and it seemed as if 
we would really have to wear them, but when 
Blanche and I were in the garden gathering some 
roses we heard the maid, Marie, scream as if the 
house were on fire. When we rushed up-stairs, 
there was Mischief, mamma’s pet cat. She had 
been in the coal cellar and covered herself with 
coal-dust, and now she was asleep in the middle 
of my gown, and you ought to have seen Ida’s— 
and the bed! No one knows how the cat got 
up-stairs—that is —’’ 

Truthful Ida broke off her tale rather abruptly, 
but joined in the chorus of laughter that followed. 
“Well, mamma didn’t know, anyway,” she 
added, ‘‘and she was so disgusted that she said 
she didn’t care what we wore, so here we are.”’ 

“And the plan is a complete success after all, 
girls!’ cried Belle Merchante, with a glowing 
face. “How pleased Nell will be!” 

“‘Hush—here she is!’ whispered Mildred 
Payne. Elinor appeared in the doorway. None 
who saw her ever forgot the picture she made as 
she stood thus, in her sheer, dainty gown of India 
mull, with the old-ivory tone of Valenciennes 
at the throat and wrist, with the bewildered, 
shrinking look on her sweet face as she looked 
from one to the other of the group, who, instead 
of being visions of silk and lace, looked as if 
prepared for a class in chemistry. 

“OQ Nell! O Nell!’ some one cried in a queer, 
breathless voice of defeat and chagrin ; and then 
the humor of the situation touched them, and 
with one accord a stifled chorus of laughter arose 
from the entire group. 

Then at that instant the signal was given for 
them to pass out upon the temporary stage erected 
for them, and there was no time for further 
words. For one cowardly instant, when Elinor’s 
shrinking intelligence had mastered the entire 
meaning of the situation, she thought of flight, 
but the next instant she put it from her. 

“My puriishment is just,” she thought, ‘and 
I will bear it.” 

Miss Whitney’s graduating class did not do 
her full justice that year. ‘There was a noticeable 
lack of repose, an unaccountable tendency to 
levity even at the most serious moments, that 
caused some of the good gossips present to shake 
their heads disapprovingly. How can a young 
lady satisfactorily settle the destiny of an empire, 
or treat properly the last abstruse question of 
ethics in a space of twenty minutes, when the 
entire class behind her is giggling—yes, abso- 
lutely giggling—at nothing at all? 

And then they were dressed in such poor taste! 
Mrs. Newell nearly groaned aloud when the 
audible whisper reached her that “they should 
think Mrs. Newell could afford to dress her girls 
better than that. Why, the only well-dressed 
girl there is Mrs. Mathews’s girl, and goodness 
knows, they are poor enough !”’ 

As for Elinor herself, only a sensitive person 
can know what those long minutes were to her. 
Of course the girls laughed. It was very good 
of them to laugh, instead of being very angry 
with her for bringing their kind plan so absurdly 
to naught. We are molded sometimes by imper- 
ceptible touch, softly, painlessly, through the 
years; but sometimes we are formed by sharp 
strokes which cut away that which grows deepest 
in our souls, and that which we treasure most. 

To Elinor those were moments of fiery trial, 
but they accomplished what years of gentler 
training might not have accomplished. And 
when afterward her classmates listened to her 
frank self-condemmation as she thanked them 
for their kindly plan ; when they saw how deeply 
the lesson had sunk into her soul and how 
effectually her fault had been swept away, they 
suddenly realized that, perhaps, their plan to help 
Elinor Mathews had succeeded, after all, although 
not quite in the way they had first devised. 

Kate A. BENTON. 
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Pigeons in Business and Medicine. 


A member of the New York Stock Exchange 
has a unique and successful pigeon service. By 
establishing a pigeon-cote at his office in Wall 
Street and another at his country-house, forty- 
two miles distant, he has been enabled to conduct 
important operations in stocks without the aid of 
telegraph or mail. He has one of the finest cotes 
of homing pigeons in America, and has testified 
to their value in these words: 

; “T have sent messages not only from my office 
in Wall Street and my country-house in New 
Jersey, but from the top of the mountains of 
Mauch Chunk, as well as from the windows of 
fast-moving railroad trains; from yachts at sea, 
and even from a duck-shooting box on the waters 
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near Havre de Grace, Maryland. I have fre-| and enabled him to care for his patients much | 


quently loaned my birds to friends who were 
going to Europe, who liberated them with 
messages when far out at sea. Few ever failed 
to come back. Their indomitable pluck and 
tenacity was very forcibly illustrated one day, 


when one of them flew home with a charge of. 


shot in his body, and fell, weak and powerless, 
just outside his coop. I picked the shot out and 
cared for the poor, brave 
little bird, who recovered, 
and is now doing regular 
duty. No one can easily 
imagine what a source of 
pleasure and usefulness my 
homing pigeons are to me.” 

Each bird wears an alumi- 
num ring around the leg 
bearing his number and date 
of birth. They are also 
stamped on the wing with 4 
the address of the owner, y oat ¥ 
and are inscribed on a regis- Sea S 
ter, stating their pedigree r 
and records of flights. This OT ad 
system of identification is fh 
followed by nearly all hom- 
ing-pigeon fanciers, and the 
National Federation of Homing-Pigeon Clubs 
issues each year a new series of numbered 
seamless aluminum leg bands, which are slipped 
on the legs of the young birds when still in the 
nest, and cannot be removed afterward. 

Another practical use of homing pigeons is 
their employment by physicians as bearers of 
messages from patients living at distant places. 
A practising physician who owns a large loft 
of trained “homers” determined some time ago 
to use his pigeons as messengers from his patients 
living in the suburbs and surrounding country, 
with whom he cannot get telegraphic communi- 
cation. The plan works admirably. The birds 
have saved him many a mile of hard driving, 
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better than, without their assistance, he could 
possibly have cared for them. 

On visiting the home of a seriously ill patient, 
he leaves three or four of his “homers’’ to be 
liberated at regular intervals, with a bulietin 
enclosed in an aluminum message-holder fastened 
to their legs, giving the condition of the patient 
in detail, as regards pulse, temperature and so 
forth. The doctor is thus 
constantly informed of the 
patient’s condition, and acts 
accordingly, taking with him 
the necessary remedies or 
instruments. 

He has also established 
communication by pigeon- 
post between himself and 
one of his colleagues, who is 
also a homing-pigeon fancier. 

By exchanging birds, the 
two doctors are enabled to 
\ communicate frequently with 
kel - each other, and arrange for 

, consultations. Several other 

physicians have recently fol- 
lowed the example set by 
these two gentlemen, and 
| many a life has been saved by an urgent message 
| brought in time by these faithful little messen- 
| gers. 

Doctor Lang, in his pamphlet on the use of 
“Homing Pigeons as Medical Messengers,’ 
mentions that his patients find much relief from 
the tedium of illness by sending him a daily 
bulletin by this aérial post. He cites a very 
touching example of a child suffering from an 
acute fever that had fallen asleep with his arm 
around the basket in which the bird patiently 
waited for the hour of release. The mother told 
how the little one had fallen asleep, with a smile 
on his face, while she was relating the story of 
the dove that Noah sent from the ark. 
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the lake, or of the dark of 
the night when the waves 
are higher than the pilot-house 
and the old tub rolls as if she 
would go under, but I was seared 


" | ’M not afraid of the storms on 
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look only half their natural size. 
“Go anywhere,” said Super- 

intendent Williams, “and get 

me a_ steeple-chaser — anybody 

eral that can climb.” 

Olaf Anderson was at leisure 











badly once in my life, and that 

within the last few months,” said Olaf Anderson, 
once a sailor, now one of the few men of Chicago 
who daringly earn their daily bread by scaling 
high steeples and chimneys. 

Anderson's reputation among lake cap- 
tains is that of a man possessing iron 
nerve—that steadiness of head in time of 
danger which is uncommonly needful when 
the fierce lake storms are at their worst. 
He is a Norwegian by birth, twenty-eight 
years of age, blue-eyed, little given totalk, 
and very fond of the water. He does not 
drink, nor does he swear, two things which 
make him a wonder to a certain disap- 
pearing class of tars. 

On the morning of July 4, 1898, the city 
of Chicago knew, in an indirect way, that 
the American fleet had destroyed the fleet 
of Cervera, off Santiago de Cuba. That 
Chicago did not know more about it was 
due to the fact that every newspaper in 
the city had suspended publication. A 
difference of opinion between the stereo- 
typers on the papers and the publishers 
had led to a strike, and for nearly a week 
Chicago had to do without her local news- 
papers. 

In consequence of this the news from 
Santiago came slowly, and the mass of the 
people really did not know until the night 
of the Fourth of July that a great victory 
had been won for the flag. But early on 
the morning of that memorable day one 
man in Chicago certainly did believe that 
Cervera had been defeated, and he was 
Superintendent Edward Williams, of the 
Masonic Temple building, the twenty- 
three-story structure at State and Randolph 
Streets, whose flagstaff top is three hundred 
and twenty feet above its ground line. 
Mr. Williams saw various telegrams from 
the East in regard to the victory, and he 
decided that the staff of the temple should 
float at once, as the sign of rejoicing, the 
largest national flag on which he could lay 
his hands. 

To get the flag was easy enough, but 
when it came to hoisting it from the great 


dome, up the slender staff, with a stiff wind | 


blowing and a hot sun beating down, there was 
trouble. In pulling the halyards, the flag caught 
at the top of the staff, twisted itself into every 
kind of shape, and was so snarled that it could 
not be displayed. 


that day, standing at the main 
| entrance to the city post-office, two blocks from 
|the temple, wondering how he should cele- 
| brate the national holiday, when he was roused 


a 
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; _ QD ‘*] THREW OUT MY HANDS, CAUGHT 
| THE FOLDS, AND PULLED UP.”’ 


by the hail of a man who asked him: “Can you 

climb? Do you want to make five dollars?” 
Hesitating a moment, Anderson replied: ‘I 

can climb if there is anything to hold on to. As 

| to five dollars—yes, 1 should like five dollars.” 

| The man laughed at the form of the answer, 
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bunched. As to what happened after that, let 
him tell the story. He said: 


“It didn’t seem like much of a job—just a 
shin up, a little pulling and hauling, and a slide 
down. ‘True, I’d be up in the air over three 
hundred feet, and nothing beneath me, if 1 came 
down too quick, but a steel roof or the paving- 
stones of the street below, but I didn’t plan to 
come down any way but my own way. | tossed 
otf my coat, gave my belt a hitch, and up the 
staff I went. 

“Now I hadn’t figured that the staff was 
affected by the wind, but when I was up seven 
or eight feet I felt that it was swaying back and 
forth at a great rate, and the higher I went, 
the more it seemed to move. Of course my 
imagination helped some, but when I could put 
my hand on top of the ball of the staff and was 
right with the flag, it seemed to me that with 
every blast of the wind I was swinging over the 
edge of the dome and then coming back, just as 
the pendulum of a clock does. 

“IT had one leg on the pole with a snake-twist, 
one leg free and one arm free. I found the 
halyards caught in the little guide-wheel of the 
staff, to which they run to the flag, and the flag, 
by one of those tricks that nobody can explain, 
had tied itself and the halyards and the other 
ropes into a good knot. I pulled and hauled 
and tugged away at the knot, and the sweat just 
ran off of me in big drops, and the wind was 
rising every minute. I could look ’way out over 
the Lake Michigan front, and saw the waves 
were choppy and white. Looking toward the 
city, 1 could see I was above every chimney and 
dome about the temple. Once I gave a look 
downward, but the street seemed far away, and 
the rvof, with its steel girders, looked too hard.” 

“Finally 1 got everything straightened out, 
and glad I was, for to say nothing of the five 
dollars I was to have, I wanted to see the flag 
wave myself, for the good of what our boys had 
done at Santiago. I’m an American citizen, and 
I feel toward that flag just as I] do toward my 
old mother, who is still alive in Norway. 

“When I got the flag free, the wind caught it 
up and whipped it out in great shape, and I took 
a good glance at the stars and the stripes, and 
just for the sake of the thing I loosened my grip 
a little, so that I could take my hat off and bow ta 
the colors. The men on the roof were cheering. 
What happened next I don’t know to this day. 

“As [ raised my hat and waved it, my leg 
slipped. I made a grab for the staff, caught a rope, 
slipped a bit, and suddenly found myself hanging, 
head downward, from near the top of the staff. 
I didn’t fall to the roof, because the rope and my 
left leg were so mixed up that I was tied up just 
as if I’d done it on purpose. Now that was a 
fine situation for a man to be in, and an old sailor 
at that! There I was, three hundred and twenty 
feet in the air, feet up, head down, tied to the 

top of a miserable little flagstaff, 
and the wind swaying us back and 

— forth just as it pleased. 
wn “I could see the fellows on the 

¥ roof, and they were dancing about, 

but they didn’t know what to do. 
If they’d cut the ropes, down I 
must have come. As for me, [ 
was thinking. I wasn’t certain 
how tight I was tied up there. if 
I wriggled I was afraid I might 
get loose and drop. Then there 
was a let up in the wind, and the 
flag, which had been out straight, 
settled down in folds by the staff. 
1t was right within my reach. 

“Thinks I to myself, ‘Old Glory 
has pulled many a man out of 
trouble before, and I guess she 
won’t go back on Olaf Anderson 
this day.’ 

“I threw out my hands, caught 
the folds and pulled up. The hitch 
in the rope that held my legs gave 
way, but that helped me, for I’n 

nimble. I pulled with my 
hands and grabbed with my 
legs, and between the flag 
and my quickness I was on 
the staff in a jiffy, head up 
and safe. I let go of the old 
flag and it went out again on 
the wind, while I came sliding 
down, for fear I might get 
caught again. 

“The few seconds that I 
hung there head downward 
I was pretty badly startled. I 
thought my end was at hand, 
but the feeling went away 
when the flag came down to 
help me. Then I knew that I 
was going to get out of it all 
right. After I was on the 
roof again I picked up my 

hat, which had come down before I did, and 
bowed to Old Glory the best I could. 

“As for Mr. Williams, he was so glad to see 
me back that he gave me ten dollars, and the 
money came with so little work that I decided to 
do all the high climbing I could get after that, 


Several men tried to climb the staff and | and then explained as to the tangled flag on the and let the water alone.” 


disentangle Old Glory, but their heads failed 
thém almost before they started. It is a dizzy 


busy streets below, where the walking people 


staff of the temple. 


| As Anderson finished he gave his trousers a 


Anderson went with him to the dome of the | hitch and laughed, as if what he had gone through 
look down from the dome of the temple to the building, and from that point glanced upward! was nothing to speak about—only a common 
to the top of the flagstaff, where the flag was incident out of his daily life. 
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Current Topics. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley, the famous Afri- 
can explorer, gives in this issue an adventure 
which befell him while circumnavigating Victoria 
Nyanza, during his first great journey across the 
Dark Continent. It was a race “For LIFE AND 
LIBERTY”’—a stimulating incident, vigorously 
told, and strictly true. 

Personal reserve is sometimes lost sight of 
in the far West, as a famous sugar merchant from 
the East recently discovered. He had business 
in a Missouri town, and was lunching at a table 
with a native. “Hi, stranger,’ asked the other, 
“where you from?” ‘The Eastern man, having 
a stud farm in Kansas City, mentioned that place. 
“‘What’s your business?” ‘Well, horses,’ came 
the reply. “Say, what’s your name?” “None 
of your business,” rejoined the disturbed sugar- 
dealer. Even in Ohio, settled largely by Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut colonists, the Eastern 
man sometimes finds himself in an atmosphere of 
frankness. “You are all talking about your 
Western Reserve,”’ such a one recently remarked. 
“Blessed if I see any!” 

A wheat calendar, giving the time of 
ripening in various countries, shows how the 
grain has all seasons for its own. Dwellers in 
the United States, for example, where so much 
of the land is resting during the winter months, 
find by the calendar that wheat is at the harvest 
point of growth in December for Burma and 
New South Wales agriculturists. January 
witnesses the same stage of development in 
Australia, New Zealand, Chile and Argentina; 
while February and March are wheat harvest 
months for Upper Egypt and India. The list 
for June, July and August is the fullest. There 
is one feature, almost inevitable, in the world’s 
annual wheat story. A shortage, real or fancied, 
is apt to be reported in some quarters, and then 
speculation sees its opportunity quite as soon as 
legitimate dealing. 


The present war in South Africa recalls 
many interesting incidents of the former conflict 
in the same region. Not one of them is more 
impressive than that of a soldier at Majuba Hill, 
who, finding some of his comrades wounded on 
the field and being unable to carry them to a place 
of safety, knelt by them and held over them a 
white handkerchief, to serve as a flag of truce. 
The signal was not regarded by the Boers, and 
presently one of their bullets shattered the hand 
that held the handkerchief. The devoted sol- 
dier instantly shifted the improvised flag to the 
other hand, and held it aloft, until that hand, too, 
was pierced by a bullet. Even then he managed 
to keep the signal displayed, and happily sa’ 
the lives of his gomrades, and himself lived to 
receive the Victoria Cross, which has seldom 
been more worthily bestowed. 

Itis all right that the English language 
should be employed in legislative proceedings, in 
courts of law, and asa basis of school instruction. 
But American civilization cannot afford to post- 
pone direct efforts for the moral and spiritual 
culture of that first generation of immigrants who 
will never learn our language. The multitudes 
of Scandinavians, Slavs, Italians and Germans 
whose children pass into our schools should 
hear in their own tongue the lessons which the 
republic has to teach and the higher lessons of 
religion. ‘This is the growing conviction of some 
of the churches and of that tireless and devoted 
band of workers who make up the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. They are looking 
among the immigrants themselves for persons 
competent to instruct, inspire and guide these 
millions toward the higher levels of life. 

It is related, on the authority of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, that a wealthy gentleman, known 
to him, has for several years past been paying 
the college expenses of various young women 
who had no claims upon his bounty other than 
those his generosity prompted. They were 
selected—presumably at his desire—from those 
pupils of the public schools, who, in the opinion 
of their instructors, were most worthy and best 
fitted to pursue a college career. This year 
several of them graduated at various women’s 
colleges, and but one of their number wrote to 
their benefactor to express thanks and gratitude. 
This seems ungracious and almost incredible. 
“Pay that thou owest,” as an injunction, has a 
wider application than to mere monetary indebt- 
edness, and benefits forgot and unpaid in 
gratitude, proclaim niggardliness of soul, as well 
as lack of high principle. 

The attempt of the Russian govern- 
ment to adopt in that country the Gregorian 
calendar, which is in use in nearly all the rest of 
the civilized world, has failed. ‘The reason given 
is that it has been found impossible to establish 
an agreement between the dates of religious 
festivals appearing in both the Julian and the 
Gregorian calendars. That is to say, the people 
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want to keep on celebrating Christmas and 
Easter and the other days on exactly the same 
dates as at present, and will not be reconciled to 
a change. Yet precisely such a change was 
made in the English-speaking world a century 
and a half ago, when the calendar was shifted 
twelve days, and what had been Christmas 
became Twelfth-day. There were popular 
protests against it, and in England not a few 
riots. But the authorities insisted upon the 
reform, and it was effected. It seems strange for 
the supposedly despotic Russian government to 
show itself more sensitive to popular prejudices 
than were the British "and American govern- 
ments, 
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A PREVENTIVE. 
Never can the heart be lonely, 


If it seek a lonelier still. 
Selected. 
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Last of the Bourbons. 


HE Orléans family now stands for all that 

t} remains of the French Bourbons, whose 

hands once weighed so heavily in the scales 

of European destiny. It is a rich and powerful 

clan, with large estates in France and good 

investments in England; but its prestige and 
influence have passed away. 

There was recently a wedding at Kingston-on- 
Thames, the centre of the Orléans family in 
England. Prince Jean d’Orléans married his 
first cousin, Princess Isabelle de France, the 
third daughter of the Comte de Paris and a 
great-granddaughter of King Louis Philippe. 

The bride was given away by her brother, the 
Due d@’Orléans, who would be King of France if 
the Bourbon dynasty were recalled to the throne ; 
and a large company of royal relatives gathered 
from France, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Austria 
and other countries. 

The wedding party was mainly made up of 
royal personages, who were living on their 
estates in the country, and taking good care of 
their money. The Bourbons have retired from 
the active business of royalty, but cling to their 
titles and affect to believe that the restoration of 
the family fortunes will come some day. 

Among all the numerous Orléans princes there 
is not one who has shown the qualities of leader- 
ship in any department of public life. They are 
pleasure-seekers, country squires and pedants. 
There is not a man of action among them. One 
of the current phrases in Europe is: “The 
Orléans brains have been inherited by the 
women ; the follies and weaknesses by the men.” 
It is a family of idle, affected princes and of 
quick-witted, accomplished princesses. 
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Boy Tramps. 


OW do boys become tramps? In three 

H ways, according to Mr. Josiah Flynt, 

who has spent a large part of his time 

for ten years living with tramps and studying 

them. Some boys are born to the road; some 
are forced upon it; but more are enticed to it. 

Of the children of the third class, it has been 
found that they are largely what the older tramps 
call “worshippers of the tough.”” That is, they 
believe that it is manly to swagger like a cowboy 
and talk like a criminal. The charm which wild 
life has for them is often but one form of the 
mimicry which is common to youth of all ages. 
They have been so unfortunate as to hear some 
alluring tale of vagabondage or crime, and are 
eager to have a part in similar adventures. 

Therefore Mr. Flynt says: “Let everything 
possible be done to keep these sensitive boys and 
girls, but particularly the former, from familiarity 
with crime. Do not thrust desperadvism upon 
them from the shop-windows, through the 
picture-covered dime novels, and the flaring 
faces of the Police Gazette. It is this teaching 
by suggestion that starts many an honest but 
romantic boy off to the road.”’ 

But it is not only dime novels and papers 
devoted to crime from the effects of which young 
people should be shielded. Not a few daily 
newspapers are quite as pernicious. The jour- 
nals that report crime with sensational details, 
under conspicuous head-lines, are doing a great 
deal to stimulate boys of a certain type to become 
tramps and criminals. Parents who bring such 
papers into their homes will have only themselves 
to blame if, sooner or later, distressing results 
follow. 
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School Cities. 


OST of the children who in 1897 attended 

M the Norfolk Street, New York, ‘‘vaca- 

tion school” were Russian, Polish, or 

Hungarian Jews, unpromising material, it might 

have seemed, for educational experiments; yet 
here was organized the first “school city.” 

The schoolhouse, its yard and the neighboring 
streets formed the territory of the city. The 
scholars were the citizens, each schoolroom being 
considered an election district. Copying in a 
broad way the organization of New York, they 
nominated and elected, from amongst themselves, 
a mayor, city council, and heads of departments. 

To keep the girls from throwing rubbish 
on the floor; the boys, from disfiguring the 
building; to teach Lena that she must not bring 





the measles to school, and to reprove Jacob for 
neglecting to wash his face—these were some of 
the very practical objects that the officials sought. 
The city “charter” was their chief weapon of 
discipline, for it provided that no one who fell 
below a certain standard of scholarship or 
behavior could be elected to office! 

Successful in this instance, the school city, 
which is the creation of President Gill of the 
Patriotic League, has since been introduced into 
other schools. Ina country district it is modelled 
upon the township, having selectmen at its head. 
In a city it follows the municipal organization of 
the city itself. 

In all cases it has been found that, while thus 
they are solving the problem of self-government, 
the young people are gaining a fair understanding 
of the rights and duties which will pertain to 
them as citizens later on. They educate them- 
selves to citizenship, as well as in the practice of 
self-control. And it is worth noting that their 
own organization does most of the “police duty’ 
of the school, and that the teacher is thus left 
free to do his real work, to teach. 
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COURAGE. 


Hope liveth yet, and love can never die. 
And, knowing this, our words are very ‘pold. 


Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
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Swapping Other People’s Property. 
HE disposition that has been made of the 
Samoan Islands is not only an interesting 
event in itself, but is significant as an 
example of the way in which—at the end of the 
nineteenth century —‘“‘the powers” deal.with 
people and governments of acknowledged inde- 
pendence, which are not “powers.”’ 

Samoa was an island kingdom. English mis- 
sionaries visited it, and through their teachings 
Christianity and something of what it implies 
have been accepted by the natives. Foreigners 
seeking trade settled there to the number of four 
hundred — British, Germans, Americans and 
French—among a native population of thirty-four 
thousand. When the natives quarrelled over 
the selection of a king the three governments 
representing three hundred and forty-nine of the 
foreigners set up a joint government over the 
islands. 

This arrangement became embarrassing because 
the three governments could not agree in their 
methods and interests, and accordingly a bargain 
to divide the islands has been made, in which the 
natives have no part. Of the three large islands, 
Tutuila falls to the United States, and the other 
two to Germany, while Great Britain is compen- 
sated for surrendering its “rights’’ by concessions 
with respect to certain other island territory 
where the respective “rights’’ of Great Britain 
and Germany, of the same nature, were opposed 
to each other. 

At first it was expected that Germany would 
retire from Samoa, and that Great Britain would 
give some of her islands in exchange for this 
concession. But it seems that England did not 
offer enough “‘boot.’’ So the trade took the other 
form and Germany gave “boot.’’ And all the 
time the islands that were the object of the bargain 
were not theirs, and the natives who are to be 
governed were not consulted as to their wishes 
any more than were the birds that flit in the tops 
of their cocoa-palms. 

Other countries have been ravaged by war and 
partitioned among their conquerors; but this, 
we think, is the first case where an independent 
kingdom has been divided by and distributed 
among “friendly” powers, as the heirs to a 
family estate might apportion the houses, barns, 
pastures and corn-fields among themselves. 

Pessimist, cynic and moralist have ample 
opportunity here for comment. 
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Three War- Makers. 


HEAVY responsibility rests with two or 
A three men, who have brought on the 
war in South Africa. The British and 
Transvaal governments seemed at several stages 
of the negotiations between them to be on the 
point of settling their disputes. Personal influ- 
ences turned the scale, and war became inevit- 
able. 

The President of the South African Republic 
is one of the three men primarily accountable for 
the outbreak of war. President, Kruger’s ulti- 
matum put an end to negotiations, and rendered 
hostilities unavoidable. We are told that his 
preference was for peace, but the pressure of 
headstrong men behind him forced the present 
race conflict. President Kruger has a passion 
for the exercise of political power, and very 
naturally his desire to maintain personal ascend- 
ency appealed to him strongly and influenced his 
action. 

The second figure responsible for the war is 
the President of the Orange Free State.  Presi- 
dent Steyn is an enthusiast, who has been 
possessed with the idea that the Dutch are 
destined to have an empire of their own in 
South Africa. The Orange Free State had no 
grievances of its own against England. It Mas 
been drawn into the war from clannish feeling 
with the Boers; but its governing class, which 
has determined its action, has not been without 
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political ambition. President Steyn has been 
dreaming of a vast Dutch confederation in Africa. 
His dreams have clouded his judgment, and his 
influence stimulated the hostility of his people to 
the English, until they became eager to take up 
arms with their Transvaal brethren. 

Mr. Chamberlain must also be considered 
personally responsible for the failure of the 
negotiations. He lacked the patience required 
for peace-making, and also the temper needed 
for inspiring Dutch confidence in the good faith 
of the British government. He is neither a 
lawyer nor a diplomatist, put an alert man of 
business, who believed that there was no real 
desire for peace on the side of the Dutch 
republics, 

The personal traits and characteristics of these 
three public men have had much to do with 
bringing on a needless war. Cruel suffering 
must follow, and bad blood be created that will 
poison race feeling long after the present genera- 
tion has passed away. 
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Our Dead Vice - President. 


ARRET AUGUSTUS HOBART, Vice- 
President of the United States, died 
November 2ist at his home in Paterson, 

New Jersey. The universal sorrow felt at his 
death is a merited tribute to the character and 
worth of a man who, less than four years ago, 
was unknown to the nation at large. He brought 
to his office business ability, a strong conscience, 
and amiable and distinguished manners. 

As president of the Senate he was eminently 
successful. Well-versed in legislative questions 
and procedure, he will long be remembered in 
official circles for the energetic and impartial 
way in which he dispatched business as the 
presiding officer of the Senate. His relations to 
its members were much closer than those of most 
of his predecessors, and his intimacy as a friend, 
and tact as a helper of the chief magistrate of 
the nation, made him an exception in the history 
of American Vice-Presidents. 

It is seldom that a man suddenly elevated to 
national place proves well fitted for great duties. 
But Vice-President Hobart’s local reputation for 
sterling integrity, sound judgment and unusual 
executive ability, was fully sustained in the emi- 
nent position to which he had been called. His 
was a brief national career. The ending of so 
true and promising a life is a loss to the nation, 
for world-wide honor is the gift that such lives 
bestow upon the nations they serve. 

This is the sixth time that death has invaded 
the vice-presidency. George Clinton, Elbridge 
Gerry, William R. King, Henry Wilson and 
Thomas A. Hendricks also died in office. It has 
never happened that a President and a Vice- 
President have died in the same term of office. 

Formerly the president pro tem. of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, were in line to succeed to the presi- 
dency in case of the death, resignation or disability 
of both President and Vice-President. Now, 
since the passage of the presidential succession 
act of 1886, the descent is through the Cabinet, 
beginning with the Secretary of State. 
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The Giving of Presents. 


ERE is an actual incident which occurred in 

H a little English town. A generous Amer- 

ican merchant of large wealth happened 

to meet at the hotel there a poor, scholarly curate 

for whom he conceived a great liking and sympa- 

thy. They took one or two excursions together. 
One day the Englishman exclaimed: 

“You are a lucky fellow to be able to travel! 
Some day I hope I shall be able, too, to go about 
the world. I never have seen London, and I 
certainly shall go to America. That is one of my 
day-dreams.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the American, “I am 
going to London to-morrow. Come with me as 
my guest, stay with me at the Langham, and then 
come with me to the States. I will wire for a 
stateroom for you to-day. What is the matter?” 
observing that the Englishman colored painfully. 
“The price of a stateroom is nothing to me.” 

“You can give the money to my poor if you 
wish,” said the young man. “But J myself am 
not a pauper.” 

He turned haughtily away. Since that time he 
has told the story as a proof of the vulgar osten- 
tation of the Americans, while his would-be host 
also tells it as an example of the rudeness of the 
English people. 

It proved neither of these things. The Amer- 
ican had no purse pride, and the Englishman 
resented only what he mistook to be a personal 
insult. It does prove, however, that something 
more than generosity and sympathy is needed to 
give to a gift its real meaning and to make it 
acceptable. 

A young girl who was married in New York 
last summer received many wedding presents, 
some of them costly and of great beauty. The 
day of her marriage she said, pointing to a cheap 
little book: 

“That gift means more to me than all of the 
others. Nothing could be more acceptable to me, 
for it shows that my friend had in mind, when she 
selected it, loving thoughts of my life and fancies 
since I was a child.” 

The book contained amateur photographs of 
the home she was leaving, the friends, rooms, 
gardens, servants; even the dogs and horses 
which had so long been dear to her. 

Now that the season of gift-making is near, 
young people who have money {o spend should 
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remember that they need to exercise discretion 
in offering presents. Tact is never so necessary 
as in this token-giving season, yet never is it so 
often cruelly absent. 
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NEUFELD’S RELEASE. 


In “A Prisoner of the Khaleefa” Charles Neu- 
feld tells the story of his captivity at Omdurman. 
It lasted for twelve years, but the ingenious and 
awful tortures to which he was subjected may be 
passed over here to give place to the pleasanter 
stery of his release, in which there is a glimpse 
of the famous soldier, Lord Kitchener, and his 
laconic manner. 

It was while Neufeld was in the saier (prison) 
that he learned that Kitchener was approaching; 
and his emotions can be imagined when he heard 
the screech of British shells as they flew over the 
town. After a while the head jailer, “Idris,” 
rushed in to say that the place was filled with 
Neufeld’s English brothers, that a big, tall man 
had asked for him, and that he was to come to the 
gate. 

Still shackled, although relieved of all his chains, 
Neufeld was led to a group of officers at the 
prison gate. And then he was startled by hearing 
English spoken, the only words of a European | 
language he had heard for seven long years. 

“Are you Neufeld? Are you well?” 

“And then,” writes Neufeld, “a tall figure 
stepped toward me, and gave my hand a hearty 
shake. It was the sirdar. I believe I babbled 
something as I received a handshake from one 
and a slap on the shoulder from another, but I do 
not know what I said. Looking down at my 
shackles, the sirdar asked: 

“Can these be taken off now? I am going on.’ 

“TI believe a second discussion went on with 
Idris, and then I heard the last order I was to 
hear and obey in the saier: 

“*Neufeld, out you go!’ ” 

It was the sirdar’s voice, and half-carried by 
the friendly and strong arms supporting him, 
Neufeld obeyed. 


ee 








GAVE IT UP. 


The editor of a weekly paper published at a/ 
county-seat, desirous of doing his part toward 
reforming the spelling of the English language, 
announced that “hereafter the Banner will drop 
the superfluous letters in all words ending with 
‘ugh.’ ” 

The next week it appeared with “through” 
abbreviated to “thru,” “although” and “though” | 
to “altho” and “tho,” and so forth. 

A correspondent called the editor’s attention to 
the circumstance that “‘thru” was incorrect, as it 
indicated a pronunciation of “thr’yu.” 

The point was well taken, and he changed it to 
“thro,” with the result that several of his sub- 
scribers wrote to protest against that spelling, for 
the obvious reason that the natural inclination 
would be to pronounce it “throw.” 

While he was hesitating about adopting “throo” 
as a final settlement of the vexed question, one of 
his principal advertisers dropped in and said: 
“See here, Smith, I don’t want any of your ‘re- 
formed’ spelling in my ads. The space I use in 
your columns belongs to me, and you can’t exploit 
any of your fads in it.” 

No sooner had the advertiser gone than the 
principal of the high school came in. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “‘it looks queer when you 
print such words as ‘thoroly,’ ‘tho,’ ‘altho’ and 
‘boro’ in your original matter, while the plate- 
matter in which nearly all your news is printed 
retains the old spelling.” 

Then the editor gave it up, and his next paper 
contained the following announcement: 

“We have concluded to give up our spelling 
reform, and to leave the English language to its 
fate. It is too big a job. We can’t carry it | 
‘through’ alone. Ugh!” | 

The reformation of a language, like the straight- | 
ening of a crooked tree, is a work of time, and | 
will not be hurried. 
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THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 


In‘the Cathedral of St. Paul in London is a 
great bell on which the hours are struck. When 
the other bells peal from the belfry it is silent, and 
it never rings on festal occasions. When it does 
ring it rings alone, and Londoners know that some 
member of the royal family is dead unless the bell 
is tolling to announce the death of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, or of a lord 
mayor of the city dying during his year of office. 

With these three exceptions the honor is paid 
only to the lineal descendants of an English 
sovereign, or to the consort of a sovereign, of an 
heir apparent, or of a prince or princess on the 
steps of the throne. But it was tolled upon the 
death of President Garfield, whose long and brave 
fight for life had been witnessed in England with 
almost as much interest and sympathy as in this 
country. 

The sonorous booming of the great bell was the 
first announcement to the people of the death of 
Prince Albert, which occurred at eleven o’clock 
at night on December 14, 1861. 

Whenever death comes to the royal family, the 
home secretary is at once informed. It is his duty 
to notify the lord mayor, and it then devolves upon 
the lord mayor to send the news to the Dean of 
St. Paul’s with a request that the great bell be | 
tolled. 





Seeing ee atoms 


SYMPATHETIC. 

Benjamin Franklin Wade, or Ben Wade, as he 
is familiarly called, was never famous for courtesy 
of language. He proposed to speak tersely and 
to the point. He was a restless man, and when, 
during President Johnson’s administration, he 
presided over the Senate, he used occasionally to 
call up some other senator to the chair, and relieve 
his feelings by walking up and down the lobby. 

One day while he was thus engaged, a carpetbag 
senator from one of the Southern States, who 
happened to occupy the identical chair that 
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Jefferson Davis had used during his term in the 
Senate, walked up to him. 

“Wade,” said he, “‘these Senate chairs are the 
most uncomfortable things I ever saw. My back 
is positively blistered from sitting in mine.” 

Wade looked the man up and down. Then he 
turned away, muttering: “Davis left enough brains 
on that chair to blister the backs of two or three 
such men as you are.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 


and used as permanent household orna- | 


ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 


The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a 
full year from that date. 





A LEARNED VERGER. 


English cathedrals have an official called a 
verger, whose ordinary business is to take care of 


the inside of the edifice, show it to visitors, and | 


assign seats to the worshippers. 


It sometimes happens that the verger, through 
long service about the cathedral, becomes an 
important functionary, especially in his own eyes, 
as did the old verger at St. Bidulph’s, to whom, 
according to a London Daper a new dean came. 

“Who, my good friend,’ asked the dean, “takes 
the lead in unday-school matters here?” 

“Well, I do, sir,” was the reply. “You see, there 
aren’t no other scholards but me and Sir John in 
the parish. I larns the children on Sunday 
arfternoons.” 

“And what routine do you follow?” 

“Oh, I fust reads ’em substracts from the Gos- 
pels, then I gives ’em a little cataplasm, and I 

enerally, winds up with a few interesting anti- 

otes, just to keep ’em from getting too restless. 
But of course, sir, I always tells ’em in bibulous 
language!” 


THE ADMIRAL’S ANSWER. 


When not engaged in any stupendous victories, 
the hero of the hour apparently occupies himself 
with saying good things, which are now closing in 
round him in a way to suggest the veil of clouds 
with which the Homeric gods shrouded their 
favorites. Says a writer in the /ndependent : 


At Singapore, where the Olympia stopped sev- 
eral days, the population is doubtless the most 
heterogeneous of all cities. There are Malays, 
Javanese, Dyaks, Chinese, Japanese, Parsees, 
Hindus, Klinks, Tamals, English, Americans, 
French, Germans, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese. 
A British official was commenting upon it to 
Admiral Dewey, and remarked: | 

“It is the most — gathering extant. We 
have every race here unless it be the Tagals.” 

Dewey could not resist the temptation to ex- 
press a humorous thought, and said: 

“T think if you communicate with General Otis 
~ will be glad to spare you a few thousand of 

em.” 


THE SMALLEST FARM. 


There is a farm in Molina, Georgia, known as 
the “doodle farm.” It is owned by a stock com- 
pany, and contains one foot of land. 


It was deeded to the company, which is com- 
posed of five or six men, by a politician, in order 
that these men might vote in elections where 
two-thirds of the freeholders decide a question. 
A few years ago an election was held at Molina 
to decide whether liquor should be sold in the 
corporate limits. 

Only freeholders were allowed to vote, and the 
antis had to receive two-thirds of the total vote 


cast before liquor could be legally sold. The | 


election was an exciting one, and one of the 
leading antis deeded the land in order to carry 
the election, which he did. 


ODD BOOK-MARKS. 


The finding of a long-lost will between the pages 
of a neglected Bible was a favorite incident in old- 
tashioned novels. Nor are books yet antiquated 
as repositories. 


At a Chicago library, book-marks found in 
returned volumes included an insurance Policy, 
letters containing business secrets, signed love- 
letters, grocers’ bills, photographs, postal orders, 
matches, spectacles and false teeth. 

Separate markers are a distinct advance over 
thumb-prints or turned-down leaves ; Dut like old 
stockings and stovepipes, books are not to be 
recommended as safety-deposit vaults. 


| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 











TAMPS sent on apgreval, 50%. 150 diff. foreign | 
stamps, 10c.; 500 diff., $1.25; 1000 diff., $4.75; 2000 | 
diff., $20.00. Mekeel Stamp Co., Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 





Suits and Cloaks. 


E recently had an opportunity of purchasing 
several hundred pieces of fine suitings and | 
cloakings at a figure which enables us to inaugu- 

rate the biggest Reduced Price Sale that we have ever 
announced, You can 
now secure a stylish gar- 
ment at a reduction 
of one-third from 
former prices. We 
expect to make thou- 
sands of new friends 
during this sale. It will 
enable you to judge of 
the garments which we 
make, and see the dif- 
ference between our 
kind and the ready-made 
goods which you find in 
every store. Order from 
this Reduced Price Sale 
as freely as you wish; 
send back anything you 
don’t like, and WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been 
cut off the price of 
every suit and cloak in 
our line, but the quality 
of materials and work- 
manship is right up to | 
our usual standard— | 
just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 
Tailor-made Suits, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. } 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
| $9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
| $6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
| their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
| reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
| Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them, 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay —the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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EXT time you have 
sick headache or 
feel languid and 

miserable don’t call the 
doctor but take the price 
of a doctor’s visit, buy a 
pair of Winslow Skates and 


Go Skating ! 


You'll return glowing 
with good spirits, head- 
ache gone, good color in 
your cheeksand delighted 
with the pleasure you've 
had. Try it. 

Bad 

Winslow Skates are sold 

SS W.. Pom 

acto: notjound at your 
dealer's, Lilustrated Cata- 
logue of “1900” Skates and 


Special Terms to 
Companion Readers 
sent free. 














Reduced Prices on | 








WORCESTER, MASS. 








| SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 














A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


The “Never-Break” “‘Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6, 7, 8and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. ft your dealer does 


not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you at the same price—prepaid. 
In ordering state size desired. 
The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Joy > 
That Ss 


Booklet tells how this was done ( free). 

The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical — makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick-room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautitully nickeled. Ask your dealer for it. 
f he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 


Dana & Co., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























place and duty—to fit, to stay on until 
ments from 
ing the 
Rubb 
u ers the RIBBED BACKS 
Ask Your Dealer. 





manbei, like tienda, prove their worth 
Baile "S taken off, and to 
Y 
soiling 
HEEL DRAINED. No 
to do all these duties. Made high or low 
We will send him a pair or 


in the storms. These rubbers know their 
prevent the gar- 
. 
Ribbed Back | \y tr: 
other rubbers have 
cut; women’s, 65 cents; men’s, 90 cents. 
a case, if he hasn't them 

















The CRITERION 


Self-Playing Music Box 


$ 00 Is the latest and most ap- 
- ved of all the Music 
xes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. . ... . 
The Piano cannot produce the rich- 
ness attained by the Criterion unless played 
by six or eight hands, and then the players 
must be experts. It is superior to every 
other make in tone and simplicity of con- 
struction. The durability you'll appreciate 
ears from now, after inferior makes would 
ave been worn out and useless, Disks are 
easily changed—they’re practically inde- 
structible. 


and upward. 


rion is in the parlor — dancing, singing, in- 


music, too. 
Insist on a Criterion... ry 


Catalogus 
There is no “ Just as Good.’’ Free... 





7 m recei f price. We will send the Criterion 
Charming Home Entertainments Sent on Tria oo ond ie OFF aoe , 
Tr: “ ¥ n ten days’ trial. You can return it, and get 
may be arranged without notice if a Crite- your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write 
strumental renderings —hymus and church M, J, PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


Or inquire of Dealers in Musical 
Instruments and Jewelers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











tions in life or will i ; 

anything that will be satisfied with 
ou? Everybody has his future in 

his own hands. We help him to 

|= make the best of it. Our 

method of education by mail 

enables you to follow your 
best inclinations; to fully 

develop your ability to 

qualify yourself for 

|= a good position 


|= withoutserving 
years of ap- 
prentice- 

|= ship. 








Are you going to have one of the good posi- 
in Uf ou be satisfied with oo 


teeture, 
Refrigeration, Mining, 
Heating and Ventilation, Chemistry, 
Bookkeeping and Stenography, by mall. 


Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 110,000 


Plumbing, 
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I like the weather rainy an’ I like the weather 
dry, 
I like the world an’ like the plan the Ruler runs 


it by! | 


There’s mebbe drouthy seasons in some fair and 
farmin’ spot, 

While a streak of too wet weather blights another, 
like as not. 

But I so love earth’s roses that the little thorns 
don’t hurt, 

An’ life to me is somethin’ more than drudgery 
an’ dirt; 

God tuned my taste to sweetness, so I shun the 
bitter lees 

An’ find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


I've found that corn-fields stunted till they 
wouldn’t pay to shock 

Will yield in huskin’ season lots o’ nubbins for the 

stock, 

the shrivelled wheat that rusted, one 0’ 

Nature’s weather tricks, 

Will do a sight toward feedin’ all the hungry hens 
an’ chicks. 

So what's the use o’ whinin’ if the run o’ things 
don’t suit, 

You get to smell the blossoms though some insect 
takes the fruit! 

I reckon life’s so happy I can wander where I 
please 

An’ find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


A’ 


A happy life’s dependent not on gumption or on 
grit, 

But jes’ the plain philosophy of make-the-best-of- 
it! 

Of course I aint denyin’ Sorrow’s stalkin’ through 
the land, 


But her sister, Joy, is with her, an’ a-holdin’ of 
her hand. 

So write me down as happy, in the summer, spring 
or fall, 

An’ even storms 0’ winter doesn’t ice the blossoms 
all, 

So I jes’ keep on a-huntin’ in the fragrance or the 
freeze, 

An’ I find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


EE 


The Halo of Purity. 
N a town in France a 





| own people. 
u 





boy notable for his 
beautiful and saintly | 
face was selected to 
impersonate St. John | 
in the paschal proces- | 
sion on Easter day. 
Years passed, and that 
boy became the assassin | 
of President Carnot. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 
was once asked what 
was the happiest day 
of his life. He thought 
a moment, and replied: “The happiest day of my 
life was when I received my first communion.” 

-Faces that have lost their light, sad to say, are 
found everywhere. Not always, but too often, 
the fact means that the divine light has gone out 
of a life. It is said that the author of “‘There’s 
a Light in the Window for thee” missed the 
blessing that he sang, and died a tramp. 

It was a solemn statute of the ancient Hebrew 
worship, “The fire shall ever be burning upon 
the altar; it shall never go out.” The radiance | 
of a soul inspired with the highest and holiest 
ideals was what the old painters wished in vain 
to paint around their pictured saints. They 
could only surround their heads with an aureola. 
A heart always faithful to the pattern of the one 
Perfect Man will keep—and will show—the fire 
of devotion burning on its altar to the end; and 
a disciple who so follows his Master will always 
illuminate others with his life. He will never 


lose his halo. 
J St. George Tucker, speaks of the teachings | 
of Voltaire and of the effect they were | 

having upon the men of that day, and confesses 
that they had exercised a powerful influence 
upor his own mind. 
remembrance of the prayer which he had repeated 
every night when he was a child at his mother’s 
knee had saved him. 

Several years ago the superintendent of the 





Sb.John. 
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Now. 
OHN RANDOLPH, ina letter to his friend, | 
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comprehend the full meaning of this? The 
simple, awful truths which will give life to their 
children for all time must be taught to them now. 





on 


What “ Possessed’’ Them ? 


(Cas ee WELLBY, an Englishman who 
has been exploring the unknown regions 
between Lake Rudolf and the Nile Valley, 

—a man whom the London Spectator describes as 

a “competent observer, with some scientific know- 

ledge and a habit of mental rectitude,”’—in relating 

his experiences among the people of the Walamo 
district, deals in occurrences so strange as almost 
to stagger credulity. To quote the Spectator: 


The natives about Lake Rudolf believe that the 

ople of Walamo are possessed of the devil, and 
Baptain Wellby is ag ine gy A not quite sure that 
they are not. Their land is beautiful, a grand 
tropical park, well-watered and well-timbered, “a 
fortnight’s journey south of Adis Abeba,” and 
the people are friendly to white men. 

They are accused, however, of possessing a gift, 
nothing less than the power of creating, by sug- 
gestion only, insanity in those upon whom they 
gaze. Captain Wellby, of course, disbelieved this 
story, but he was soon undeceived. 

“Ponty state the facts. The first sign of anythin 
wrong was when one of my Somali escort rushe 
into camp shouting, ‘Walamo! Walamo!’ He 
shook violently and kicked like a madman, and 
in the intervals between his shrieks he told me 
that he was possessed by a devil. All that night 
he was neither more nor less than a maniac, but 
the next day he was perfectly well. 

“T had been told that once a man had become 
‘Walamo,’ or devil-possessed, he was always liable 
to a second attack, and as a measure of precaution 
the man’s rifle was taken from him. While on the 





march he had another access of madness, in the | 


course of which he drew a knife, and rushin 
about, threatened to kill everybody. 
several men to hold him down.” 

It is supposed to be specially dangerous to eat 
food in the presence of the Walamo people, and 
on one occasion a Sudanese in the expedition 
who did so became a raving lunatic, while on 
another a head-man, a peaceable, orderly man 
declared that he had become possessed, rave 
and kicked, and at last injured three men. In all 
cases the fit seems to last for two or three days, 
but it is liable to recur. 

Pondering all these facts, Captain Wellby, like 
an Englishman with steady nerves and the fine 
— of curiosity which keeps us blundering 
about in all unexplored regions, resolved on a 
supreme experiment. He so emnly ate his dinner 
in the presence of a hundred Walamo. Nothing 
happened at the moment, but two days after, the 
explorer, one of those men who are never ill, was 
so Ny peony | ill’—he does not say insane—that 
he had some difficulty in hiding the fact from his 


The fpertater, accepting the captain’s words 
as truthful, attempts to account for all this by 
venturing upon three hypotheses. First: A collu- 
sion between the captain’s men and the Walamo 
folk. This, however, is dismissed as untenable. 
Second: The introduction into the drinking-water 
of a drug so virulent as to affect the drinkers in 
the manner described. Third: Hypnotism. This 
last seems a far-fetched supposition, and the 
Spectator, while advancing it as conceivable, is 

posed to id e d hypothesis the 
most reasonable. The facts, however, leave room 
for wide conjecture. 
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Met Their Death. 


LANDMARK which will be missed by many 
people, within New England and without, 
was recently swept away by fire. The 

quaint old building known as the Willey House 
has stood in the middle of Crawford Notch, New 


| Hampshire, ever since 1793, and in 1826 it was 


witness of a terrible disaster still held in remem- 
brance. 


Samuel Willey, Jr., the innkeeper _of the day, 
was living there with his a Early in the 
summer the household was startled by two suc- 
cessive landslides, which fell from the flanks of 
Mt. Willey so close-to the inn that they seemed to 
threaten its destruction. A long drought ensued 
through the months of July and August, followed 
by a south wind which heaped immense masses of 
clouds upon the mountains. 

On the night of August 28th a deluge of rain fell, 
washing out the sides of the ridges, flooding the 
valleys, and inflicting great damage in all the 
adjacent towns. All the bridges over the Saco 
River were swept away, and the Ammonoosuc 
was swollen to ten times its usual width. 

The first traveller who forced his he 4 through 
the chaotic ruin in the Notch found the Willey 
House deserted, with the doors unclosed and the 
Bible lying open on the table. He gave the alarm 





| in Conway, and the people who came up found 


the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey, two of their 
children, and two hired men, buried in the slide 
and sadly mutilated. The bodies of the other 
three children were never recovered. 

The family had evidently left the house in appre- 
hension of the rising floods of the Saco, and 
retreated to a point farther up the mountain, 
where they were overtaken by the avalanche and 
swept to a fearful and united death. Had they 
remained in the house they would have been safe, 
for it was not moved by the water, and the slide 

arted at a great rock behind it and reunited 

elow, leaving the house unharmed. 


<9 


A Remarkable Duel. 


OT long ago a sword which belonged to a 
valiant American soldier of the old time, 
Lieut. Randolph Ridgely of Maryland, 


was found in Richmond, Virginia, whither it had | to the agency. 


drifted during the Civil War, and was restored to 





| 


But he adds that the | Lieutenant Ridgely’s grandson, Lieut. Randolph | gau 


| Ridgely of the United States Revenue Marine | 


| Service. The elder Ridgely was a brave soldier | tombstone.” 


of the Mexican War, and died at Monterey before 
the war closed. 


A remarkable story is told by the Baltimore 


great city prison of Moyamensing, in Philadel- | Sn of the manner in which this elder Lieutenant | 


phia, told a friend that among the many criminals 


who passed under his observation annually, those | many army officers 


who were restored to an honest, decent life 
were almost always found to have received some 
religious training in their childhood. “Nothing,” 
he added, “‘can be easier than to give a child faith 
in God; nothing more difficult than to give it 
to an immoral adult who never has had it.’’ 


There is a matter-of-fact physiological reason | chosen to serve as second for bot 
the utmost confidence in him and respect for him, | that an incident occurred which was recently 


idgely paced | told by an army officer to a reporter for the Phil- 


for this. The impressions made upon the yielding 


matter of the brain in childhood outlast those of | off thirt 


all later times. 


Do the mothers who read The Companion lt 


| 
| 
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Ridgely once mana: 

officers. In those “2 duelling was common, an 

hought 

honor” was necessary to settle every serious 

eg difference. Lieutenant Ridgely did not 
lieve in duelling, and discouraged if as much as 

he could. 

It happened once during the Mexican War that 
two young officers a arrelled; a challenge was 
offered and accepted. As there was no other 
officer available, Lieutenant Ridgely, who was 
the superior officer of both the i men, was 

; and both 


hey met on the “field of honor.” 
paces, and placed both the principa 
who had their weapons—rifles—ready. Then 

irew his own revolver, cocked it, and announced 


had } 


ed a duel between two youn 
at an “affair of | 


| 


! 
| close of the Civil War, he was appointed a lieu- 
| tenant in the regular army, and accompanied 


hat if either failed to obey his orders, he would | small herd of 
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shoot him. And both of them believed him capa- | had thrown off his saddle and put aside his arms, 


ble of keeping his word. 

‘Will you obey me implicitly?” he asked. 

Believing that this pledge was necessary to his 
acting as second for both, the young men answered, 
“We will.” 

“Make ready! Aim!” he commanded. 

The two young men levelled their pieces at each 
other, and waited steadily, unflinchingly, for the 
command to fire. But instead there came the 
command from Ridgely: 

“Shoulder arms!’ 

They shouldered. 

“Right about face!” 

They turned in obedience to order. 

“Forward, march!” He kept them moving in 
obedience to regular military orders until he had 

ot them side by side, and then he marched them 
fo his tent, and made a little speech to them, which 
was to this purport: 

“Gentlemen, you have faced each other, and 
proved that you are both brave men by standing 
unmoved before the gun-muzzle which in the next 
instant might have sent you to your death. This 
should be sufficient evidence to each of you that 


the other is a gallant gentleman. Your honor is 
established. ere is no necessity for any further 
proceedings. Go to your tents, and let this be the 


end of your disagreement. Forward, march!’ 
The two young men were completely reconciled, 
and were fast friends thereafter. 


[THTLACLE OF WIN 








Midnight, and blackness and the blast 
Of tempest-trumpets on the air, 

Calling the storm-fiends of the night to cast 
Their cruel, icy arrows everywhere. 


Morning, and the fair sunshine breaks 
O’er fields far flashing like a silver sea, 
While glorified the frost-crowned forest wakes 
With dazzling diadems on every tree. 





<> 
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Emphatic Gestures. 


NE of the first things to arrest the atten- 
O tion of an American travelling in southern 
Europe, is the constant use of gestures 
by the people. The words which an Englishman 
or an American finds sufficient to express his 
meaning seem totally inadequate in the mouth 
of a Frenchman or an Italian, unless they are 
reénforced by continual gesticulation. The foreign 
observer is, therefore, very apt to ascribe great 
excitement to the most casual conversation. 


A Neapolitan, says a traveller who has learned 
to understand the Latin races, goes through an 


entire course of calisthenics before he has talked | 


five minutes. Give him a pair of dumb-bells and 
ask him what he thinks of the weather, and before 
his answer is finished he will have taken enough 
healthful exercise to last him all day. 

Once the traveller sat with a friend in a café. 
Next him were two Italians engaged in a most 
spirited conversation. 
became very much excited. 

With his hands he made reaching and clinging 
motions, as if climbing. Then he seemed to 
groping for cherries in the air, as he reached right 
and left above his head. Next, without slackening 
his conversation, he put the thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand together, and holding them a few 
inches before his eyes went through the careful 
movements of one threading a small needle. 
And all the time he talked. 

Suddenly his manner changed. He made over- 
hand motions as of throwing. Then he apparently 
imitated some one swimming, and immediate] 
afterward described several circles rapidly wit 
his left hand, which gave the impression of a 
revolving wheel. 

Finally he leaned forward, and with his right 
hand acted the part of a person endeavoring to 
put a key into a keyhole. « 

The traveller was overcome by curiosity. He 
turned to his friend, who understood Italian, and 
asked him what the plot of the story was. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the other. ‘They’re 
chatting about the weather.” 


—_——— Or 


Seeking a Headstone. 


CURIOUS story of Indian simplicity is told 
A in a recent periodical by Miss Harriet 
Mills, whose Indian name is Gray Eyes. 
She relates that on the Navajo reservation great 
efforts had been made to induce the Indians to 
abandon their custom of leaving the bodies of 
their dead above ground, and to adopt the white 
people’s system of burial. 


The agent’s success was encouraging, and 
arrangements were made - which the govern- 
ment should supply neat headstones. A stock of 
them was laid in, and soon after they arrived a 
tall Navajo aeemee. He had lost his wife, and 
wished a headstone. He looked the collection 
over, but said, “‘No, no,” to each one. 

“if you will tell me what kind you want, I will 
try to get you one,” said the agent. 

‘Me want United States tombstone,” he said. 

“A United States tombstone?” 

The agent made ever 
was meant, but the Indian would only respond, 
“Me want United States tombstone.” 

At last the agent, fearing that the man’s disap- 
pointment might result unfavorably to the scheme 
tor introducing white men’s burial methods, gave 
the Indian some money and told him to go and 
| the kind of gravestone he liked. 

ome time afterward a party of hunters came in 

bs | had been to the lodge of the 

tall Navajo who had lost his wife, and had seen 

her poe and at the head of it was posted—a 
red and white barber’s-pole! 

This was the Navajo’s idea of a\“‘United States 
It was as near as he could come to 
@ gravestone bearing the national colors, and as 
he was a very patriotic Indian, he was content. 


——_—_~+o»—____ 


Riding a Buffalo. 


EN. JOHN F. WESTON, the new commis- 
(| sary general of the War Department, has 
a record for courage of which any army 

officer might be proud. A year or two after the 


General Sheridan on an expedition against the 
Cheyenne Indians. It was during this campaign 


_ adelphia Times. 


One evening. after we had gone into cam 
uffalo was sighted. 


a 
The Heutenant 


The younger of the two) 


effort to find out what | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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He caught up his belt, in which were revolver and 
knife, and leaped upon his bareback horse. After 
a race he — up with a huge bull, and emptied 
his revolver into its side. The bull faced him. 
Weston was several miles from camp, and had no 
more cartridges. 

Determined not to be laughed at, he dismounted 
and drew bis knife. He walked to one side of the 
bull, and the animal turned. He began to run 
but the bull kept its lowered head always toward 
him. He kept stopping and turning until the 
sweat Zoures from him. At last he managed to 
~~ ™ the bull, and with a leap landed upon 
ts back. 

The buffalo, with a snort of terror, dashed 
forward in a mad, lumbering gallop. The soldier 
worked his way forward to the brute’s shoulders, 
fastened his ~— in the mane, and began to 
hack away at the throat of the terror-stricken 
buffalo. It took time, but finally the knife went 
through the hair and hide. 

The brute gave a wheezing, roaring cough and 
fell forward, Planging ite nose into the earth and 
throwing the rider fifteen feet in front. Weston 
was bruised and stunned, but the brute was 
beyond doing him any harm. 





Nepalese Letters. 


HE author of “In Northern India” tells of 
his experience at Bhagwanpur, where he 
wished to post four letters. 


Lig Bane addressed to friends in England, who 
are stamp-collectors, and only contained a few 
lines to say I had sent them in order to secure 
Nepalese stamps. The postmaster refused to 
accept them. Foreigners, he said, were not 
permitted to post letters in Nepal,’ the postal 
service being only for the use of the Nepalese. 

We sat on our elephant and reasoned, but he 
was firm, and the police and other officials all 
supported him. After long discussion, we at last 
—_ him to let us post the letters and leave 
t to the government at Katmandu to decide 
whether they might be forwarded. 

Then we went into his office, a mud hut, and 
sat on low stools, nearly the whole population 
watching in a crowd in front from the large open 
space, 

The postmaster redirected each letter in 
Nepalese characters, and taking a large sheet of 

aper, poeneees a full report for his government 

e police inspector reading our description, an 
so forth, from the “‘permit.”” We were particularly 
req uired to declare that the letters did not contain 
mg political matter. 

hen came the very serious business of stamping 
them. He had to get outa large wooden box for 
the stamps, and another for the date stamp. 
There are stamps of three values, equal to one 
penny, twopence and sixpence. He assured us 
we could not pay beyond Nepal, so we decided to 
put a es stamp on each, and leave the 
excess to be collected on delivery if they ever 
reached England. 

Fortunately they arrived after some delay, and 
cranny enough, no excess was a , and 
thus I had the pleasure of anticipating the peuny 

st, which is not likely to be extended to Nepa 
or many years to come. 
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A Clever Crow. 


HO says that crows cannot think? asks 
a Companion correspondent. She con- 


) ) siders it pretty certain that at least some 


members of the crow tribe possess a measure 
of reasoning power, if the following story is true. 
It is told, she ‘says, by a friend of hers, who 
says that the thing actually occurred in her own 
household. 


A crow had been captured by the children, and 
brought home and tamed. They were very fond 
of it, and of course treated it with kindness. As 
in most houses where there are children, there 
was also a pet cat. The cat and crow were not 
friendly. 

One day an unusually nice morsel was given to 
Tabby. This the crow not only looked at with 
envious eyes, but made several attempts to secure. 

a 4 beat off each attempt, however, and the 
crow had to resort to stratagem. 

_ Disappearing —— the open door, he returned 
in a few moments with a long string that had been 
ravelied from a rag carpet. this on the 
floor, some little distance in front of the cat, he 
_—— to wriggle it as he had seen the chi idren’ 

o when playing with Tabby. The cat instantly 
jumped to catch the string. This was, of course, 
exactly what the crow wanted, and he, with equal 
dexterity, pounced upon the coveted morsel and 
flew away with it, leaving Tabby to the enjoyment 


of the string! 

| there is a large area called the “prohibited 
district,” within which there are no saloons, 

the sale of liquor being strictly forbidden by law. 


Places are found occasionally, however, where 
liquors are sold illegally and by stealth. These 
are called by the police ‘blind pigs.” There are 
several stories as to the way in which this term 
originated. Among them is the following: 

Several men known to be of bibulous propensi- 
ties were observed to be frequently going into 
and coming out of a small and unpretending frame 
house, over the door of which were the remains 
of what had once been a business sign, the only 
letters not obliterated being ‘‘a pg.” 

he house was raided, and a considerable 
quantity of whiskey and beer found and confis- 
eated. While the raid was in progress a curious 
= asked the policeman standing guard out- 
side: 

“Who keeps this place?” 

“Well,” said the officer, glancing up at the sign, 
“it seems to be kept by ‘a pig’ that has had its ‘i’ 
knocked out. I guess it’s a blind pig.” 

And the name “blind pig” has stuck. 


Placin 
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Its Origin. 


N that part of Chicago known as Hyde Park 
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No Doctor. 


ELIVER me from the unfavorable criti- 
cism of a child,” said an old actor. “It 
hits the hardest. 


“A year or two ago,” he continued, “we were 
playing in a Cincinnati theatre. I was cast for 
the part of a doctor. The ‘business’ of one of the 
scenes required that I should come on the stage 
deeply absorbed in thought and smoking a 
cigarette. 

“I had noticed a family 
boxes nearest the stage. The youngest member 
of the party, a little boy, was completely wrapped 
up in the play. It wasall real to him. As I came 
from the wings during the scene in question I 
passed within a few feet of the box in which he 
sat. He turned to a lady who sat behind him, 
and I distinctly heard him say, with a gasp: 

“*Mamma, he’s no doctor! He smokes ciga- 
rettes!’ 

fei have never smoked a cigarette in that scere 
since.” 





arty in one of the 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE FORM OF THE CALENDAR, BUT CONVEYS NO ADEQUATE 
IMPRESSION OF ITS SIZE OR BEAUTY, OR THE RICHNESS OF ITS HARMONIOUSLY BLENDED COLORS. 


The Calendar for 1900 has been designed with the especial purpose of giving our 
subscribers something they will be glad to see on the walls of their homes during the 
coming year. It is different from any heretofore offered by THe Companion. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 


by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous for their decorative qualities. 


The Central Picture represents “A Dream of Summer.” It is a charming figure 
piece circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty embossed border in white and gold, 


with knots of wild roses and lilies-of-the-valley. 


On each side is a beautiful panel landscape-and-figure piece, representing “Spring” 
and “Autumn.” They also have the embossed border, but with sprays of forget-me-nots. 


The Calendar Measures 28 inches in Length 
and 91/2 inches in Height. 


For a year it will be a dainty record of the passing days, and after that, panels or 


centrepiece may be framed and used as permanent household ornaments. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by THe Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. It will be given to all New Subscribers for 1900, and to all old sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscription for 1900. Price to purchasers, 50 cents. 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 























DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART.— 
Garret Augustus Hobart, Vice-President of the 
aa States, died at his home in Paterson, 

New Jersey, November 21st, after a prolonged 


a 


with the management of 
many important enterprises. 
He had been speaker of the 
New Jersey Assembly and 
president of the New Jersey 
Senate, but had held no 
national office prior to his 





HosarrT. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


election as Vice-President in 1896. He was| @ 


warmly esteemed by his associates in public life, 
and as president of the Senate was distinguished 
for courtesy, fairness and efficiency. 

THe WAR IN SoutH Arrica.—During the 
week ending November 23d, when this record 
closes, the Boer forees operating in Natal made 
a farther advance southward. November 20th 
they cut off all communication by railroad and 
telegraph with Estcourt, the next important 
station south of Colenso; and November 22d 
raiding parties appeared within 30 miles of 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal. 


EvRoPEAN ALUIANCcES.—The possibility 
of any European alliance against England, or of 
interference with England in the South African 
war is no longer seriously discussed. ‘The set- 
tlement of the Samoan difficulty is evidence of 
German friendliness ; and the visit of the German 
Emperor to England is further proof. The fact 
that he took with him the Baron von Biilow, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, indicates 
that his visit was prompted by something more 
than family affection. A few days before he 
went to England, the emperor had a brief con- 
ference with the Tsar of Russia at Potsdam. 
The purpose of this meeting is not known, 
but it is generally interpreted as increasing the 
probability of the maintenance of peace. No 
alliance against England could amount to much 
which did not include either Germany or Russia. 

Tue BicycLe In WAR.—The campaign in 
South Africa is the first in which bicycles have 
been used by regular troops. Bicycle-riders 
have already done good service there, especially 
in conveying dispatches from besieged towns 
like Mafeking. Sir Redvers Buller, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, has given 
departmental officers at bases of operations the 
option of using their bicycles instead of horses, 
and receiving an allowance in lieu of rations. 

THe Busontc PLAGuE.— The British 
steamer J. W. Taylor, which arrived at New 
York November 18th from Santos and Rio 
Janeiro, was held at quarantine under suspicion 
of having bubonic plague among the crew. One 
man died at sea with suspicious symptoms, and 
the captain and the ship’s cook were ill when 
the ship reached New York. ‘The plague 
appeared at Santos several weeks ago, and up to 
November 4th, 18 cases and six deaths were 
officially reported there from that cause. 

THe RACE AND LANGUAGE FEUDs in 
Austria-Hungary have broken out afresh of 
late, and there have been tumultuous scenes 
in the Reichsrath, and riotous demonstrations in 
Bohemia and Moravia. The position of the 
contestants is reversed. Formerly, the German 
elements were mutinous over the ordinances 
which gave Czech equal rank with German as 
an Official language. Now it is the Czechs who 
are discontented because the bilingual ordinance 
has been repealed, and German constituted the 
official language. ae 

THE PHILADELPRIA V ACANT Lots Asso- 
CIATION is not a syndicate for buying up vacant 
lots and erecting sky-scraping blocks upon them, 
but a charitable organization which secures the 
temporary control of such lots, in order that they 
may be cultivated by poor people. ‘This year, 
through its agency, about 270 families have 
cultivated 67 acres in such lots, and have raised 
on them 4,000 bushels of potatoes, about an 
equal quantity of turnips, 10,000 baskets of 
tomatoes, nearly 70,000 cabbages and large 
quantities of other vegetables. Similar enter- 
prises have succeeded well in Detroit, Boston 
and other cities. 


REcENT DEATHS.—Moritz Busch, a Prussian 
journalist, and confidant and 
biographer of Prince Bis- 
marck.——— Evan E. Settle, 
Democratic representative in 
the 55th and 56th Congresses 
from the seventh Kentucky 
district. ——Sir William Daw- 
son, late principal of McGill 
University, Montreal, and 

Sin Wattam DAWSON. widely known as an educator 
and geologist. Georgiana Caroline, Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, wife of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, prime minister of England. 








illness. Mr. Hobart was 55 
years old. He won distine- 
tion both in law and in| 


business, and was connected | 
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50%. 100 diff. stamps loc. L. Louis, M 
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rs .PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


Ve can furnish ony play pepe. Full tie 


le catalogue for the ask ing. PE 
CO., 923 Arch Street, Phitaielonia: 


Our New Century Poultry 2 


tells all about the Itry business and how to mak 
original illustrations—han 















" Worth $25, 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR. B01 67, FREEPORT, ILL. 


A CALENDAR GOOD FOR 155 YEARS. 


Our unique 1900 Calendar is good for_a lifetime. It 
| shows all the days of the week from Ja anuary 1, 1800, 
to January 1, 195. This extremely useful Calendar 
will be sent, post-paid, for 25 cents (stamps). 
A. J. SMITH & CO., saree oni N. H. 
12¢, 
Marks 


H Pocket Stamp, 
Prints Your Name, ren ana Pencii 
anything. 
Stamps of all st Rubber Type, etc. 
BER STAMP CO. Pi, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 
Reliable lnc.& Brdr.Co. Box B 130 Quincy, Il. 


M U +t i To close out our stock we send by mail 





70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
fares complete, oy v4 Ryne 7 or 4 lots 
f not suited. HOT 


Bee, Mon THE OLD TOWN, 
and 100 Songs with Music, 5 — 


i Hatharcay. 339Wash. St., Boston 


x STAMMER 


Write at_once for our new 200- 
book, - of Stam. 





mering. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
5, stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 

- a free sample copy of The Phono- 
: Meter,a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
b» 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
















*? COLLARS 
AND CUFFS. 


“LINENE 





ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 


oth, a convenient, economical, made of fine 
po ond exactly resemble fashionable linen 

he turndown collars are reversible and 
“— Souble service. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 
pairs of ¢ 25e. By mail 30c. Send éc. 
n stamps for see collar or pair of cuffs. 
Name size and sty 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR co., vos 9, Boston. 
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Recitations, dialogues, and 
ether entertainment books. 
New baie catalogue oeus 


PLAYS. Season 
$10 Ray Folding Camera for $5, 


See Announcement in the Nov. 23d Issue of this Publication. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
Send 15 cents 9 3 months’ 


trial subscription t 
“THE B KKEEPER.” 
A handsome monthly magazine 
for bookkeepers, cashiers an 
business men. ill teach you 
bookkeeping, shorthand, pen- 
manship, law, short euts, cor- 
ration accounting, banking, 
arithmetic, lighting ‘caleuls 
metic, hn calcula- 
E. H. BEACH, Editor. tions. etc. .00 a Sent. 
THE BOOKKEEPER CO., Ltd., 148 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


SOLID OAK DESK 


5 ft. 2in. high, 2 ft. 6 in. wide. Just go 
among your friends and neighbors and 
take orders for Folsom’s » 


owder, Coffees, Extracts aps, 
Ete. 30 lbs. for this OAK DESK. New 
Catalogue sent by mail on x of 
your anane and address. p the 
g d allow you time to deliver 
goods toy - t s before li 
us payment. We pay the Express.” 
¢. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 
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$2 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Commission on Teas, Coffees, Bak- 
9 & ing Powder, Spices, ‘Extracts, ete. 
A Special Present 
to ~~, customer and freights 
Pp 2 R Particulars free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
CENT. ex 208, ot ent &3 Sow Suse, 
Boys" OWN TTOy Ma “er 





gecopes, Elesrs 
joulneane 
and 
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sts Nsw ecmeces 
GOLD RINCS. 


, set with two imitation tur- 
ohte al = oa * in plush-lined box, cts. 
A A Misses’ Gold Ring, set with either 
-| an imitation ruby, garnet, emerald or 
~ | turquoise, in plush-lin oa $1.00. 
‘ Both cont for $1. These 
ae th as pi and 

4 much ‘cheaper t they can be had 
“= at any retailer’s. If not entirely 
satisfactory we will return money. 
Our booklet, “ Advance Designs 
tn Brooches, Buckles ond Rings,” 
‘matied free. 


The Tillman-W ade Co., Providence, R. 1. 


aes = 
eS aid Magia Tricked ree 
t., Boston, Mass. Aa 
















enc AX 
DY , Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
be atch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

4g dozen Pac pages ot Bluine at 10c. each. 
Mond your full address wd return mail and 

yy we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 











we gone ver vor 
Mouth Organs,” With a little ematiien. any ~ can 
trill like a bird, imitate a church organ, and do other mare 
velous musical tricks. Postpaid.25 ~ with full instruce 
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| Roval Holiday C Gift, 


HE NEW COMPANION is the first strictly High-Grade 
Sewing Machine ever offered at a low price. Sewing 
machines can now be purchased at a lower price but they are of 


Special Prepaid Offer. 


an inferior grade. 

The Youth’s Companion, in- 
stead of lowering its standard, 
has constantly sought to im- 
prove its machine—and this 
will be our purpose in the 
future. 

If you have any idea of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine drop 
us a postal, 

We will send you free the most 
beautiful descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet ever issued by any 


firm. 





— ho. Pa aol 





On receipt of $19.00 we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at 
any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight 
office west of these States for $3.00 extra. 
the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount 
paid will be refunded. Every Machine warranted for five years. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
SSSSE SSCS SESS SSS ESE SESS SESE SEES ESSE SSS SSE SSeSece™e 





Thirty days’ trial allowed, and if 
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IF YOU SHOOT 2 Rife, yt 

you'll make a Bull’s 3 Eye b ¥ sending 
hree 2c. stamps for the /deal Handbook 
*D,’’ 126 pages Free. The latest Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 








Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven,Ct., U.S.A. 
256 that tells all about Magic Lan- 
an 
PAGE operate thein—how much they 
BOOK ©ost—how men with small cap- 
ital can make net, with them. 
ALLIS’ Optic: 


d Stereopticons—how to 
Sent free. Mc cian, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 












ALL PAPER of 


beautiful designs direct from man- 
aus” — We I. r cent. 


vseR & 


po aon St.. 


DUNLOP 





Get our Book- 






let of any 
Detachable f dealer or of us. 
: THE 
TIRES 5 4 AMERICAN 
ore eupemes Sy DUNLOP 
Steyete ‘te manu TIRE CO., 


facturers Belleville, N. J. 


their mont OO THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ii. 
AGENTS 














New or aes “oy 


AMERAS .2cre. 


Enormous Stock. Must be closed out. All makes new 
Cameras and your old camera taken as part payment. 
Write f r lists and special bargain offers. 

Cc. F. LUND & CO., 123 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Any Initial Desired 


10 cts. 


This is a fine GOLD 









esir 
wa forward ring post- vue. 

manufacture all 
latest novelties in jewelry at same sriees and do 
this to advertise our business. Ask for our illus- 
trated catalogue. Curtin Jewelry Co., Attleboro, Mass. 














STERLING SILVER-MOUNTED. 


To advertise our Sterling Silver- 
25 C. 


Mounted Goods, we will, during 
EACH, 


the Holiday Season, send to an 
address by return mail, post-paid, 


any of the articles shown above 
For Toilet and Bath 


for 25 cts. each, stamps or silver. 
Send stamp for Price-List, 
J. EDWARD W ILSON, 
“The Big Clock,’ 
14,15 &16 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 

















Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 


and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
100 














SALES 3000 PER DAY! 


Send a Dollar for this 


INGERSOLL WATCH 


and GUARANTEE. 


Now known the world over, the 
Wonder of all Watches, for Merit, 
Beauty and Price, Cutshows it 
exactly—alsoits MarvelousGuar- 
antee, the Broadest ever given 
= h any wateh ; and there is $2, - 

back ~ 4 it; every Live 
Sn hant, P.M. 












Ex ress Agent or 
Bank knowsus b eputation or 
Experience. a 
and get the latest 1900 Model 





NGERSOLL & BRO.M 
(. € 


>». O07 CORTLANDT ST. NY 
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LitTLE BEASTS OF FIELD AND Woop. > 
William Everett Cram. Small, Maynard 
Co. $1.25. 

Observations of foxes, weasels, mink and other 
wild creatures, in their homes and haunts. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMER- | 


ICA. y Pe John Fiske. 2 vols. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co 

The romantic history of the colonies in New 
York and Pennsylvania, told in an attractive style 


by one of the most popular of the historians of 


America. | 


We recommend the following books for young 
children for Christmas: 


THE BooK OF_KNIGHT AND BARBARA. - | 
David Starr Jordan. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


THIS F mo THAT. By Mrs. Molesworth. itees 
millan & Co. $1.25. 


NANNIE’s Happy CHILDHOOD. 


By_ Caroline 
Leslie Field. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—_———_~+0n———_ 


Nature and Science. 


NATURAL Soap.—Near Ashcroft in British 
Columbia are a number of small lakes, whose 
shores and bottoms are covered with a crust 
containing borax and soda in such quantities and 
proportions that when cut out it serves as a 
washing compound. The crust is cut into blocks 
and handled in the same manner as ice, and it is 
estimated that one of the lakes contains 20,000 
tons of this material. 


A PRIZE FOR INVENTORS.—The heirs of 
the late Anthony Pollok of Washington have 
offered a prize of 100,000 franes ($20,000), to be 
awarded during the exhibition in Paris next year 
to the inventor of the best apparatus for saving 
life in case of disaster at sea. The prize is open 
to universal competition. The award will be 
made by a jury sitting in Paris. It is provided 
that the entire prize may be awarded to a single 
individual, or a portion of it may be awarded to 
each of several persons, as the jury may decide. 

AN ISLAND OF SULPHUR.—In the Bay of 
Plenty, New Zealand, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary islands in the world. It is called White 
Island, and consists mainly of sulphur mixed 
with gypsum and a few other minerals. Over 
the island, which is about three miles in circum- 

——————— ference, and which 
rises between 800 and 
900 feet above the sea, 
floats continually an 
immense cloud of 
vapor attaining an 
elevation of 10,000) 
feet. In the centre is | 
a boiling lake of acid-charged water, covering 50 
acres, and surrounded with blow-holes from 
which steam and sulphurous fumes are emitted 
with great force and noise. With care a boat 
can be navigated on the lake. The sulphur 
from White Island is very pure, but little effort 
has yet been made to procure it systematically. 





To Stupy THE NORTHERN LiIGuTs.—A 
Danish expedition has gone to the north coast of 
Iceland for the purpose of studying, during the 
coming winter, the northern lights, which are 
magnificently displayed in that country. Elab- 
orate electric and photographie instruments, in 
the use of which the members of the expedition 
have been trained for several months past, were 
taken along. ‘The leader of the expedition is the 
head ef the Danish Meteorological Office, Dr. 
Adam Paulsen. There are many mysteries 
about the aurora, and Doctor Paulsen hopes to 
clear up some of them before he returns. 

PETROLEUM FOR PAINTS.—Monsieur Sa- 
lomé, a French artist, mixes his colors with 
petroleum instead of turpentine and drying oil, 
and he thinks he has made an improvement. 
The colors are first ground in oil, and then 
rendered fluid with petroleum. 

A BuTTERFLY SPECTACLE.—The inhab- 
itants of New York were astonished on Sep- 
tember 7th by an invasion of butterflies, which 
suddenly appeared by thousands, fluttering about 
the tall buildings, alighting on the grass in the 
parks, spreading their broad, orange-hued sails 
above the roaring traffic in the streets, and even 
threading the wiry mazes of the Brooklyn bridge. 
They belonged to the variety known as the | 
Monarch, or Milkweed butterfly, which measures | 
from three to four inches across the wings. The 
cause of their strange invasion is not known. 
They disappeared as suddenly as they had come. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Train in the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





THE FENTON COAS $1.50 
Fine Winter Yaa sone be 
a eT CIRCULAR. 


SHOULD BE 


WITHOUT ONE. ENTON COASTER CO., 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE BEST EGG FOOD Lae 
rar Cul ta tseane sare ee 


iat cats clover the bee and fastest. Swinging Food 
W. aknoe Grit, &c. Illustrated catalogue 
freee “EW. CO., Box 31 31. Milford, Mass. 


TELECRAPHY | 


otering unsurpassed oqpertystiies. Tuition, board and 


months’ course, be reduced one half. 
School organized 1874. Catalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


HEAVY. INDIAN TANNED MOOSENIDE 


OCCASINS 


Youths & Misses. boys, A ote. Mens 

















Mailed to any address on receipt of FP price. 
Send for Catalogue of Moccasins and Hunting Boots. 





This belt gives absolute sup- 
port to the abdomen and is 
Hieveand eg designed to re- 
ieve and correct weakness in 


hat part. Itis greatly appre- 


invaluable in cases of navel rupture. checks a ten- 


dency to corpulency and ov pa vag oe dangers attend- | 


ing violent exercise, clastt c. oven to 

measure b 5 te my 3 ¥—r similar to that used 

in our celebrated tockings, only heavier. Fit 

we if tI. mts are correctly taken. 
nd for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 





PATENT SAFETY PIN TOP. 
No Stitching in Elastic. 
The 


Lf 


Hose Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears. 


for the little 
YELLOW GUARANTY 
COUPON 
on eve ir — 
a Prot <4 Prentice 
tion of the Genuine. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


GEORGE FROST CO., 
MAKERS, 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Sample p per, by_mail, 25c. 
logue Free. 


Sies............ M1 tol 6 to 12 
The Apache (Plain) .... .. $1.50 1 3 $2 25 
The Sioux (Bmbroidered) 2.00 2.75 | 


ciated by patients recovering from | 
operations for appendices ete., and is | 


FITS ANY BIKE LAMP. zee tas: 
ment converts any BicycleLamp into a Power- 
ful Magic lantern making pictures 6 ft. high 

Cooet en free Price $1. a paid including 





36 views. BRI TERN SLIDE CO., Dept. ¥,CHICAGO 
Amateur Photographers 35\ctats 


For the Bon Ton Album which will hold 48 prints 
3'¢ X 34 or smaller, or 24 prints 4x 5 or 5 x7. Flex- 
ible binding. Opens flat. Just the thing for 
Christmas presents. Cheaper and better than 
mounts. Money backif not satisfactory. Agents 
wanted. Send for Cata. of other photo specialties. 


GEO. B. HAZLITT & CO., 
373 DEARBORN ST., - - CHICAGO. 


are successful and gain- 
ing better positions and 4 
ries stud ang either ELE 


Sng arg 


MECHANICAL EN NGINE. 
Write Toon our 


CAL DRAWIN 
by our mail system at ag 

free illustrated 
book, 120 pages. 




















J consider the CLadvical Engineer 
ens Mate The Electrical 
Jak Ts Those whe duane am Engineer Insti- 


“Ts be tute, Dept. J, 
Etarhkel educarat 120 Liberty St., 
ae 0 Chcene New York. 

















Practical 
Christmas Gift, 
25 cts. 


A Patented Scissors Sharpener 
by which any one can sharpen the 
"| dullest scissors in five seconds. 
1is is a fact. Just the article 

| for the work-basket or a gentle- 


man’s desk. The sharpener is 
made of finest steel, with nickel- 
silver trimmings and handsome 
"] horn enamel handle. 
» turn mail. 





P| Royal St., Lowell, Mass. 


We would 
ike a few more bright aate smen 


f Salesmen Wanted. 
E for this good-selling article. 


Sent by re- | 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 





655 


r 4% of bad health that 
x ‘S will not benefit. 


WANTED. } 


k ‘3 : 5 x. | pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R‘Il'P*A‘N’S on 
the package and accept no substitute. RIP A'N'S, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 

EMICALCO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





Go to the Attic fora 
Christmas Present-:. 


Boys and girls can enamel an old chair 
or work-box that has been relegated 
to the attic, and with a small amount 
of money added to their time and 


Neals Enamels « 


THE - GENUINE 


can give parents the most pleasing gift 

because it represents their own labor 

Dept. B, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet,“ Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., Sent Free. 








ab & Fn bbb 
Truth Calendar 


FOR 1900. 


TH TRUTH for December will be 
given a most artistic and beautifully 
| embossed Calendar for 1900, lithographed in 
| gold and twelve colors. :.: : : 3 3 3 











PUBLISHING ARTISTIC COLORED 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY NUM- 
BER, PRESENTING WITH 
EACH ISSUE A COLORED SuUP- 
PLEMENT. 


OPO OR OE SOROS SOROS OR BORO ROR CORO ROO 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


T° every one sending $2.50 before Janu- 
ary Ist, for a yearly subscription to 
TRUTH, to begin on that date, will be 
| sent FREE, the magnificent CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE NUMBER (price, 50 cents), and 
one of TRUTH’S SUPERB CALEN- 
| DARS 


TRUTH iS THE ONLY MAGAZINE 
‘ AND 


Oem COCR Oe 





TRUTH COMPANY, 
19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 





i oe be & & P 





Points 


world. 





EVERY YEAR 
THE 


= Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


the Way to SUCCESS 


for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its opera- 
tor sO many opportunities because 
no other is so favorably known and 
so generally used in the business 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 











THE MALARIA Mosquito.—According to | 
the observations of Maj. Ronald Ross in India | 
the germs of malaria are borne, not by the | 
ordinary brindled or gray mosquito, but by his | 
cousin the spotted-winged mosquito. Major | 
Ross was recently sent to the west coast of | 
Africa to investigate the sources of malaria there 
and he reports that, as in India, the spotted- 
winged mosquito is the agent through which the 
disease is spread. Italian investigators have 
also shown that mosquitoes convey the germs of 
malaria into the blood of human beings. 





a Shentle Chair; 60 Ibs. for a Couch; 
Book Case and Secretary; 


15 lbs. for a Flobert Rifle, or pair of 
Curtains; 8 
Nickel-plated Skates, or Sled; ro lbs. 
for Crescent ~—_ ~y- or Turquoise 
Ring; go Ibs. for a Sewing Ma- 
chine; 75 to 150 Ibs. for Bicycles, 
all grades. Start at once an send 
frequent orders and you will soon 
earn the largest premium. 


W. G. BAKER, 


Dept. Y. 











a “ ibe Christmas gifts by selling Baker’s Teas, 
etc. for a beautiful Banquet Lamp; 38 lbs. for 


Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch, or a Mackintos » or Mandolin; 


bs. for Barney & Berry 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


Springfield, Mass. 










30 lbs. for 


Lace 








| Why pay 
fancy prices $7. 50 = 


| leathers,up-to-date styles. 


| 
| 


| 


| R. H. LONG 





Waldorf shoe 


















for shoes when 


you can buy Waldorfs 
direct from factory and 
save enough on cac h pair 


to buy another pair? All 


A USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT ... 


Different styles 
and leathers 
shown in our 
Catalogue D, 
sent Free cov 


(Factory) 
ingfield, Cork Sole. 
ass. 


Waterproof. 


















WiuiaMs’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOu. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee S Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . . 25 cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 

Six Round Cakes, 1 lb., . 40 cents. 
Exquisite alsofortoilet. Triz ile ake for ac.stamp. 


TheJ.B. WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE 6T, 
































-FOR.. 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


For twenty 
most muccesefal G GE MIcIDE 


a Ss 


= 





timonials and prise list. 
Sold by Druggists 
ane 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN &CO., 
W. Y., U. 8. Agts. 
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HE YOUTH ’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weetly issue of the paper. 
H 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for picre—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when_sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested tu do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remeinber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. A!l arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 





to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LUMBAGO. 


UMBAGO is a painful affection of 
the muscles of the lower part of | 
the back. Physicians are not, 

agreed as to its nature, some 

holding it to be a form of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, others believing | 
that it is a neuralgia—that is to 
say, an affection of the nerves 
supplying the muscles in this part. Very proba- 
bly both opinions are right at different times, 
lumbago being sometimes rheumatic and some- 
times neuralgic in its character. 

The pain may come on suddenly or gradually, | 
aud it may vary from a dul! ache to a sharp 
“jumping” pain. Usually it is felt across the 
entire back, but it is sometimes confined to one 
side. Movements increase the pain, but firm 
pressure upon the loins often affords more or less 
relief. 

There is never any redness or heat of the skin, 
or other sign of inflammation, except what may 
have been produced by hot or peppery applica- 
tions. 

Some persons are greatly subject to lumbago, | 
being seldom free from a little aching in the back, 
while others may never have a second attack—or 
even a first attack, for that matter. 

Those who suffer frequently from the trouble | 
are usually persons of the so-called “uric-acid” 











diathesis, who often have little twinges of pain in | ; 


one or another of the joints, or inflamed eyes, or 
repeated cokds, or headache, or any other of the | 
troubles known as rheumatic or gouty. 

The immediate exciting cause of lumbago is 
usually a strain produced by lifting a heavy 
weight, stooping for a long time, horseback-riding, 
and so forth; or the pain may be brought on by a 
draught of cold air playing on the back, as some- | 
times happens when the bedclothes slip off. 

Lumbago is often more distressing on account 
of the apprehension it excites of disease of the 
kidneys or other internal organs, than because of 
the severity of the pain. But the physician can 
readily make the distinction by the employment 
of modern methods of examination. 

Among the remedies are heat, electricity, lini- 
ments of various kinds and plasters. The most | 
satisfactory home treatment of an ordinary case | 
is by rest in bed and an application of hot cloths 
or turpentine linimetit to the back. 


— -<o——_——- 


FOR USING HIS BRAINS. 


A young brakeman on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, who lives near Cumberland, Maryland, 
recently received from the railroad company a 
check for fifty dollars. It was a gift, and accom- 
panying it was this memorandum: “For using his 
brains.” | 

The story which explains this gift is a very 
simple one, and yet is well worth telling. It illus- 
trates a fact which business men and employers 
are well aware of, that the man of brains is ready 
to act in an emergency on his own initiative, 
while the less intelligent person waits to be 
instructed, and loses the one opportunity for 
successful action. 

This young man was a brakeman on a long 
freight-train which one day was coming down the 
grade between Cranberry Summit and Rowles- 
burg, West Virginia. He was on the front of the 
train, a long distance from the conductor,—in the | 
caboose in the rear,—from whom he received his 
orders. 
, The train stopped with great suddenness. The | 
brakeman did not know why it had stopped; he 
only knew that the cars were bumping together 
with noise and violence, and that something was 
wrong. 

He also knew that the west-bound Chicago 
express passed at about that time. He had not 
stopped to think this out; he was simply instantly | 
aware of it, and was also aware that if he went 
back for orders, which would have been the | 
natural and possibly, in a technical way, the | 
proper thing for him to do, it might be too late to 
stop the express. Therefore, he rushed forward 





| pany of his good judgment not only took the form 
| of the check for fifty dollars, but the announce- 


| missions dis morning, bredren and sisters,” he 
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without orders and flagged the express—which, 
sure enough, was booming along upon them. 

He arrived in the nick of time. A few seconds 
later would have been too late. As a matter 
of fact four or five cars on the freight-train were 
derailed, and they would have thrown the express 
into the river. 

The acknowledgment from the railroad com- 


ment of it was posted on a bulletin in the stations 
and shops. 


ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


In his work on the “Zoélogy of Persia,’’ Major 
St. John describes a thrilling adventure with a 
lion. The major was riding down the hill leading 
to the plain of Desht-i-arjeen, on the road to 
Shiraz, when suddenly he saw a lioness some 
thirty yards in front. Having only a small revolver, 
he cracked his whip and shouted at her, thinking 
she would bolt. 


The lioness charged, sprang, and came down 
under his foot. With so small a pistol it would 
have been useless to fire, so he spurred his horse, 
which, however, would not move. 

The lioness stood on her hind legs and began 
clawing the horse’s hind-quarters. The major 
leaped to the ground, but not before getting one 
scratch from the brute’s claw. 

The horse plunged and reared, knocking over 
the lioness on one side, and the man on the other, 
and then bolted. The lioness stood staring at the 
horse. St. John then fired two shots over her 
head to frighten her, but without effect; she 
sprang again on the horse’s hind-quarters, and 
both were lost to view. 

St. John made his way to a small hamlet not far 
distant, where he spent the night. 

The next morning the horse was found quietly 
grazing. His quarters and flanks were scored in 
every direction with claw-marks, and one wound 
was so deep that it had to be sewed up. In a 
week the horse was as well as ever, but he bore 
the sears for the rest of his life. 


NOT A GENERAL’S EGG. 


The freshness of eggs is carefully graded in this 
country, but our distinctions are surpassed in 
delicacy by those long since in vogue among the 
British residents of India. 


Soon after Arthur Wellesley, afterward the Duke 
of Wellington, was appointed a major-general for 
his great services in India, he happened to stop in 
Calcutta. At breakfast the hero was served with 
boiled eggs. He took one, broke the shell, and 
dropped it with an air of disgust. 

“Laurell,” he cried to his valet, ‘what do you 
mean by giving me a bad egg?” 

The valet hurried to his master, and examined 
the egg with the utmost seriousness. 

“T entreat your forgiveness,” said he, “but it’s 
all‘a mistake. The stupid servant has gone and 
given you an aide-de-camp’g egg by mistake.” 


NOT THE WORST. 


As an instance of the sort of things one might 
wish to have expressed differently, a prominent 
physician reports a remark made to him by a 
patient. 


The doctor had written a note to the lady, and 
on his next visit she asked him to tell her what 
two words in it were, as she had been unable to 
decipher them. 

“It has been said of me that | writing is the 
worst thing about me,” said the p 
ingly as he surveyed his own serawl with doubt. 

h, but I’m sure that is not so!” was the 
hasty disclaimer. “Far from it, doctor, far from 
3 hd 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


“Magnificence” may signify one thing to one 
person and quite another thing to another person. 
It is related that a gentleman went to a dentist 
and asked him to “take a look at his teeth.” The 
dentist did so, and seemed full of admiration. 


“What do you think of them?” asked the 
patient. | 

“Magnificent! magnificent!” was all the dentist 
could say. 

“Then you don’t find anything to do to them?” 

“To do to them? Why, there are four to be 
pulled, six to be filled, and three to be crowned!” 
said the dentist. 


DANGEROUS FRICTION. 


An insurance adjuster was sent to a Massachu- 
setts town to adjust a loss on a building that had 
been burned. 


“How did the fire start?” asked an acquaint- 
ance who met him on his homeward trip. 

“T couldn’t say certainly, and nobody seemed 
able to tell,” said the adjuster, “but it struck me 
that it might have been the result of friction.” 

“What do ey mean by that?” asked his friend. 

“Well,” said the insurance man, gravely, “fric- 
tion sometimes comes from rubbing a ten-thou- 
cand —s policy on a five-thousand -dollar 

uilding.” 


A PARADOX? 


French omnibus lines seem to be very much like 
certain street-cars which ply on the less frequented 
lines in American cities. A Parisian paper records | 
this dialogue between a would-be passenger and 
an employé: 


“How often do the omnibuses leave for Saint- 
Cloud?” 

“Every ten minutes.” 

“How long shall I have to wait for one now?” 

“Oh, only about a quarter of an hour!” 





CAUTIONARY. 

A Georgia colored preacher has more than one 
way of making sure that none of his parishioners 
let the contribution plate pass unnoticed. 

‘We have a collection for foreign and domestic 
announced one Sunday, “and for de glory ob 


heaben, whicheber one ob you stole Widow John- 
son’s sheep, don’t put a cent on de plate!” 


THE acme of politeness was reached by a mining 
superintendent, who posted a placard, reading: 
“Please do not tumble down the shaft.” 











sician, laugh- |- 


COMPANION. 


A Good Keputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.{ Adv. 











Heat Your House [5 rooms . . 8 75. 
with a 7 Rooms .. 95. 
MS «2 110. 


9 Roo 
D I Cc H TO N REGISTERS, Ete., 
FURNACE. ALL COMPLE'TTE, 


If } mga old furnace has given out see what it will 
cost to repair it, then write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. very Part Warranted. 

DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


JOURNALISM 


offers a brilliant career to intel- 
ligent, trained young men and 
ween. All hyn of soee- 
nalism, reporting ng, story- 
writing, editorial and political 
writing are thoroughly and 
practically 

TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Litchfield West, former- 
ly mai ng editor of the Wash- 
 -¥ ‘ost. Write for booklet 
describing the course. Nat. Correspondence Inst. (Inc.), 

- Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” $942 


to fila a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 

ady for use. A child canapply it. Shows 

no brushmarks. Can was’ without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
ete. Also e in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43F ParkPl.,N.Y.City. 176 F Randolph 8t.,Chicago,Ill. 















































For Boys and Girts 
from 2 to 13 years. 


Made of Knitted 
Fabric, ventila- 
ted and elastic. 
The knitted 
tubular straps 

4 attached serve 

Se as suspenders, 
taking the 
strain, saving 
buttons and 
buttonholes. 


25 
Cents. 


Soft and Strong— 
Never Hardens. Worn at all seasons. 
Of Dry Goods Dealers Everywhere. 








** See how it 
stretches!’’ 


Not a 
Button 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
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CATALOGUE FREE 









It’s just a little notion 
To keep you in your 
clo’es; 
It holds in any motion, 
And fits to any pose. 


“hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


RICHARDSON & DELONG BROS., Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 





A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We will engrave a Monogram 
£ or 3 seteare) te pay one of five different styles, and 
urnish 2 QUIRES of finest quality WRITING PAPER 
(white or tinted), stamped with monogram, in a hand- 
some box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 
Monogram stamped in plain colors $1.25. 
Monogram stamped in Pold or silver, 1.40, 
Monogram illuminated (two colors), 1.50. 
ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MoONo- 
GRAMS, MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
Wedding Invitations) Finest Quality 
and Announcements/Engraved Vis) tingCards 
; er Plate. 


OP. 
Latest Styles. 75 cts.for 
50. #1.00 for 100. 
Free. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 149 N.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Finest Papers. uli 




















“| have long used Fairy Soap and like it very much.” 


Free. 


Mrs. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Wife of Ex-Surgeon-General, 


U S.A. 


Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 


For 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 10 x 12% inches 
in size,on heavy plate stock. There are six different designs 


‘one on each sheet,) elegantly lithographed 


in colors and tied 


with silk ribbon. These designs, shown herewith, are orig- 
inal water color paintings by one of America’s best artists, 
and show pretty children in the uniform ot our navy, cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly beautiful and 


will please eve 
th ar 


is calendar is equal to those usually retailed for to 
$1.00 in the art and stationery stores, and will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of five (5) Fairy Soap Wrappers, or 


loc in stamps to cover expense o: 
Address Dept. Y, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


wrapping and mailing. 
Chicago, lll. 





(COPYRIGHT, 1899, 
THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
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Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as itis free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only a 
little starch, which is the poorest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














BOYS! GET A FLOBERT RIFLE. 


ey ‘ELL 15 Ibs. of DUANE’S STAND- 
among your net neigh- 

bors and get a fine Rifle 
free. ve an immense list 
of Premiums, includiny Watches, 
Skates, Jewelry, Silv erware, 
Musical nstruments, 





Morris Chairs, Chautauqua 
FB Desks, Graphophones, etc. 
P You can earn any of them 
easily by devoting a few spare 
hours to selling Duane’s Stand- 
ard ee Necessities ac 
cording to the original Duane 
5° are the largest impor- 
ters of Teas, Coffees, Cocoas. 
ete., in this country. Everything 
is guaranteed absolutely satis- 
factory or money is cheerfully 
refunded. You can “earn money 
easy” with very little effort. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving terms, etc.—It is free. 


DUANE TEA CO., 
Dept. C, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Kodaks 


do away with cumbersome 
plate-holders, heavy, fragile 
glass plates, and bothersome 
dark-slides. 


Just turn @ , = 


All Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges 
(which weigh but ounces, where plates weigh 
pounds) and can be loaded in daylight. Seven 
styles use either plates or films, 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalo; it the 
ee Rochester, N. Y. 





8mall scale. 

Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book}; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iiinois. 





YOO CAN 
AlT TAE BOLLS EYE 


OF YOUR ECTION 
yY'S oti 


BY , 
INTE H 


It is a Christmas gift he 
would surely appreciate. It 
will give him lots of inno- 
cent amusement and he’ll 
become a crack shot with- 
out danger, noise, smoke or 
vowder. The DAISY has 
ylack walnut stock, hand- 
some nickeled steel barrel, 

: : intere hange- 
able parts. TR 20th CEN- 
TURY“DAISY” (PRICE$1.00) 
Shoots either darts or shot, 
whileour“ DAISY” REPEAT- 
ER (PRICE 81.25) shoots. 48 
times without reloading. 
We have reduced the price 
of darts to 35c. per doz. and 
you can buy ‘shot = your 
town for 10c. per 1,0 

If f your de aler w Te not sell 
you a aisy’’ (be sure the 
word“ Daisy” ison thestock) 
send us his name and we will 
send you one from our fac- 
tory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY BUTTON and 
handsome BOOKLET FREE 
DAISY MFG. Co.. 

Plymouth, Mich., U. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE. 


A Wonderful 
Material! 










Grease- 

, Stain and 

erm proof. Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs as much 
and wears as weil. 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steamship 
companies, furniture-makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results, and adopted 
by the United States Government for all ambulance 
a. 

ite does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, has no odor and is not in- 
flammable. Made in standard colors in plain leather 
grains or embossed designs. 
ining-chair seat or footstool 
sent for 25 cents in s 

Sample Free. 6715 ieohen: ~ " @-cent stamp and your 
upholster: e's name. 

Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. Genuine goods have“Pantasote’ *stampedon edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. A), N. Y. City. 


A Dainty 
Christmas Gift 
for 50c. 


Manufacturers’ Special 
Offer. 

Fine Pearl - Handled 
Penholder, with Solid 
Sterling Silver Fittings, 
and Pearl Blade Paper 
Cutter, with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver Handle,— 
both in a Handsome 
Plush-Lined Box. 


This cut is one-third size of articles. 








Sent to any address, 
prepaid for 


50c., coin or 2-ct. stamps. 


BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 
451 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 
is certainly increasing, and while this may be 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the result 
of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathic 
and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. There isa 
feeling of oppression and heaviness in the chest 
caused by pressure of the distended stomach on 
the heart and lungs, interfering with their action; 
hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at most drug-stores, and 
which contain valuable, harmless digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
eure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

















INTELLICENT BOYS 


read THE YOUTH’S COMPANION both for instruction 
and amusement. Such boys will surely appreciate the 
weekly perusal of the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class periodical that has made wa 
great men out of our intelligent youth. It is the great 
popular educator on such subjects as 
Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricity, The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural History and 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 

The publishers of the Scientific American, in 
order to introduce the publication to the regular 
readers of this paper, have decided to offer a trial 
subscription of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum 
of 50 cents (stamps or currency). 

The regular subscription price is $3 per year. To get 
the reduced rate your subscription must be sent in not 
later than Feb. 1, 1900, and mention this paper 
MUNN & COMPANY, Publi h 361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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;: SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR : 
and this WATCH will be sent to you for £ 
« examination. It is a Ladies’ size, Stem ¢ 
# wind, Hunting case watch with genuine 2 
Waltham movement guaranteed. Raised Or- 2 
namentations, solid gold, 22k, fine. In the centre 2 
of the case is seta genuine Diamond, Attached 
. to each watch is a chain 48 inches long with t 


Diamond slide. We offer this $25.00 outfit for 
$11.87; watch, chain and plush box. We also offer 
Sgfentieman 8s size heavy gold double gtock 
altham watch of the famous “ R¢ Nad 
rade, especially recommended by the W: oe 
3o., for #15. These watches actually sell 4 
double this price in some retail stores. We ar 
erfectly willing that these should be oxnmnines 
pefore being paid for, and will send one or both 
to any address if #1 is sent to guarantee express 
charges, which will be deducted from the price. § 


K C140 Fulton St., New York City.  $ 
TWO STORES; | C1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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through 
‘«¢ Davidson 
Health Nipple”’ 
tastes natural and 
good to the baby. No 
colic, no indigestion, no 
trouble in feeding. 
««Mother’s Free Library ” 
tells what to do for sick 
babies. Vol. V sent free 
on request. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will 
send a tree sampie of ** Vavid- 
son’s Health Nipple.”’ 31-15 





The “ Davidson’? is the only nip- 
ple with a colic and indigestion 
preventing collar—the ring-like 
projection just below the round 
head. Always ask for the “nipple 

with acollar’’ andif your druggist does not keep 
them, we will supply you for 60 cents « dozen. } 




















This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding. Stem - Setting. 


Walches iriciris fa 








This cut is about Half 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
pa ackg ages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 1o cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com 
mission. Send for Premium List 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOST@N, MASS. 
actual Size. Established 40 Years. 






Agents wanted 


This cut is about Half actual Size. 









It’s a musical wonder. A marvel 


of simplicity, too. Could you but 
hear ‘the music resulting from the 
harmonious blending of its clear, mel- 
low voice notes and groups of chords, 
did you but know also of the ease 
with which itis played from the figure- 
chart music furnished with each 
instrument, you would readily under- 
stand why it is that thousands upon 
thousands are being sold, and in all 
probability would buy one yourself. 
Thechoice of the Columbia Zither fora 
Christmas present reveals good taste. 

| 


0. D., or ex- 
. press prepaid 
above, $6: < on receipt of > free 
other sizes, ( orice, if your 


No. 3, Sathiy direct Cataloque 
i/lustrated sent 


$4 to $8. Se 4 equest. 
THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
150 Liverpool St., 

EAST BOSTON, 


4 MASS. 






Columbia i 





Quick-Loading, Single-Shot Guns. 


The most practical gun ever 
produced for all-’round shoot- 
ing. They are light, graceful, 
beautiful in finish and famous for 
accuracy. Just now let us sug- 
gest that FOREHANDS make good 


Christmas 
Presents, 


Such as any gunner, old or young, 
would enjoy, and would 
be proud to show 
his friends. 





























Each gun is fitted with the 
Forehand Automatic Ejector, 
the most perfect ejector ever 
produced. It throws the empty 
cartridge completely out of the 
barrel instantly. No sticking 
of cartridge shell in the barrel. 
No picking it out with the fin- 
gers. It’s quick-loading. Made 
in 12 and 16 bore and warranted 
in the nse of nitro powder. 


Rebounding Lock. Half Pistol Grip. 
RETAIL PRICES: 


$7.00 with Plain Steel Barrel. 
$8.00 with Twist Barrel. 


Send for Catalogue of the 
Forehand Arms. There's just 
about time to get it and look 
it over before Christmas. 


If your dealer can’t furnish 
you with Forehand Guns 
we'll sell you direct at these 
prices, cash with order, but 
ask him first; it’s handier 


FOREHAND ARMS 
COMPANY, 





$ Worcester, Mass. 
The Oldest Gun Manu 





factory in America 
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Over 1,000 Pages a Year 


ednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Full of Bright Pictures 


, Proprietor 














HON. SELAH MERRILL 





Size When Open 9x 15 In. 


A Free Tour, , 
of the World 


With a Month at the Paris Exposition 


HE enterprise of THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD will enable every reader of 
“The Youth’s Companion” who may take 
advantage of any one of the propositions 
set forth on this page, to enjoy a trip 
around the world without the inconveni- 
ence of leaving his home and it will also 
permit him, without additional expense, to 
take his family with him. It is a great idea 
to travel for fifty-two weeks with Aunt Sa- 
mantha, better known as ‘“‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” and while so traveling to enjoy all 
the conveniences and comforts of one’s 
own home. And yet that is just what THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD enables its read- 
ers to do, and nearly Three Hundred 
Thousand have already joined the party and 
are looking forward with joyful anticipa- 
tion to the delights in store for them. 

Aunt Samantha has arranged matters 
ona grand and generous scale. She has 
planned great things, and those who are 
acquainted with her books know that she 
can provide enough genuine enjoyment 
to go round, even if all the world were to 
-accompany her. Of course the trip is 
purely her own creation and so are the char- 
acters, but Miss Holley — that is her real 
name—knows how to make the imaginary 
so real that the reader, for the time being, 
will actually suppose himself in Honolulu, 
in Japan, China, Manila, Ceylon, or wher- 
ever else this unique tour may happen at 
the time to lead him. 

Among the many pleasant features, 
which this tour will embrace, will be a 
whole month at the Paris Exposition, a 
wedding to which all the readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD will be invited, 
a glimpse of Buddha’s tooth in its jeweled 
shrine at Kandy, Ceylon, a ceremoni- 
ous audience with the Grand Turk at Con- 
stantinople — in fact, no feature of modern 
journalism will excel in intense interest, 
in healthful jollity, in solid instruction, 
this great treat which THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has in store for you. 


For Presentation 














A Beautiful Certificate Free 





A yearly subscription to THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD—vwith or without one of 
our Matchless Premium Books—consti- 
tutes a charming holiday or birthday gift, 
and one that will surely cause the gener- 
ous giver to be gratefully remembered the 
whole year round. 

Parents, friends, uncles and aunts often 
have the happy faculty of bringing, by 
means of an acceptable gift, sunshine 
into other lives; and what can be better 
adapted to carry out this laudable 
intention than a subscription that 
will ensure the delivery of 52 
bright and beautiful issues of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD? 

Then there are the old folks at 
home. Nothing could please them 
more than a little tender thought- 
fulness on your part that would 
result in the regular weekly visits 
of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
and, week after week, as they open 
its attractive pages so full of beauty 

a and interest, they will pray for 
e| Heaven’s choicest blessing to rest 
" on the one who is thus contributing 
to cheer and brighten their declining 
years. 





Thus at a little expense—less than three cents a week—you can 
gladden the heart for a whole year, of some one in whom you may 
be interested, and make an investment on which you will receive 
the interest on earth and the principal in Heaven. 


To facilitate the presentation of sub- 
scriptions to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
when one person subscribes for another 
we supply a Presentation Certificate which, 
printed on heavy plate paper, in beautiful 
colors and gold, we send suitably filled 
out, free, direct to the person who is to 
receive the paper; or, if preferred, to the 
person sending in the subscription. 


Best Things , , 
From American Literature 


BY ADDISON IRVING BACHELLER 


THIS beautiful book, embellished with 
Portraits, Autograph Reproductions, and 
numerous other choice artistic features, 
will, for many years to come, be regarded 
as a standard work of its class, and its 
every fortunate possessor will find it, from 
cover to cover, a Continuous yet ever- 
varying Succession of Literary Surprises. 

Occasionally the authors very kindly 
prepared their contributions in Auto- 
graph Manuscript, and in some instan- 
ces these have been reproduced, in 
whole or in part, by photo-engraving, that 
the reader might enjoy the privilege of 
practically reading it in the Authors’ own 
Handwriting. Accurate Portraits and 
other interesting pictures illustrate most 
of these stories, investing them with an ad- 
ditional charm to the appreciative reader. 

The book contains 416 Pages and meas- 
ures when open 9x15 inches. It is embel- 





‘lished with Numerous Beautiful Pictures, 


Superbly Printed on extra fine paper, and 
artistically bound in Vellum de Luxe. 
Its weight is about three pounds. Sent 
all charges prepaid, together with THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest and 
best family weekly in the world, for one 
year—52 times—on receipt of only $2. 


“The Christian Herald” without pre- 
mium is $1.50 from date to Jan. 1, 1901. 


Rulers of the, , 

















World at Home 


BY GILSON WILLETS 

A MORE fascinating volume than 
** Rulers of the World at Home”’ is not 
likely to be placed on the market for 
many a day. It is even more romantic 
thanromanceitself. It fairly bubbles over 
with things new, unique, and captivatingly 
interesting. Every phase of the home- 
life of royalty has been carefully observed 
and faithfully chronicled. 

Its many recent and life-like portraits 
bring us, as it were, face to face with 
those who rule the world; and the 
beautiful pictures of palaces inside and 
out, acquaint us with their home sur- 
roundings, while the graphic story of 
their daily life affords us a more accurate 
conception of the men and women who 
sit upon thrones, or occupy presidential 
chairs, than any record of their public 
doings can possibly convey. 

“‘Rulers of the World at Home” is a 
delightful volume for winter evenings, 
when, gathered around the fireside, we 
may sit and listen for hours to the en- 
chanting stories of rulers, great and 
small, crowned and uncrowned; and look 
upon the features of Kings and Queens, 
Presidents, Princes and Princesses with- 
out fear of molestation. 

This volume measures when open 9x15 
inches, and contains 416 large pages, em- 
bellished with over 220 beautiful pictures, 
printed on superior paper, and artistically 
bound in Vellum de Luxe. It weighs about 
three pounds, and is sent, charges prepaid, 
together with THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD for one year—52 times—on receipt 
of only Two Dollars. 





Good Things , , 
In Store for 1900 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 1900, 

the closing year of the 19th century 

will, in every sense of the word, surpass 
its very best efforts in the past. 

DR. TALMAGE will devote much more 
time than was heretofore possible to the 
Editorial Management, and in addition to 
the usual weekly sermon, he will discuss 
Momentous questions of the day in his 
own;vigorous, terse and epigrammatic style. 

D. L. MOODY, the World’s Greatest 
Evangelist since the days of Peter and of 
Paul, will take Bible characters of old 
and show how they, if alive to-day, would 
live and act under the trying conditions of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
ever popular and universally beloved, will 
continue her Talks to Mothers and Daugh- 
ters and the words of wisdom that flow from 
her pen will be as manna to their souls. 

JOHN WILLIS BAER, the General 
Secretary of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, is preparing for our readers a 
series of notable articles in connection 
with the daily life and work of men and 
women who sway multitudes and wield 
world-wide influence. 


MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, the Queen 
of American Authors, will consider numer- 
ous interesting Head and Heart problems 
for the benefit of her ‘dear CHRISTIAN 
HERALD readers” in the masterly style 
for which she is deservedly famous. 

HON. SELAH MERRILL, American 
Consul-General in Jerusalem, will throw 
new light on affairs in the City of Peace, 
and report the progress of the Zionist 
movement, and the bearing on Prophecy 
of the return to Palestine of its ancient 
people, the Jews. 

DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS and his tal- 
ented wife will handle the Sunday School 
Lesson in an original, helpful and pecu- 
liarly attractive manner, that will invest 
the subject with new life, and aid every 
Sunday School worker in its more accept- 
able presentation. 

MRS. MARY LOWE DICKINSON, of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons, known the 
world over as a leader of the highest order, 
will contribute a series of articles that will 
charm the reader and awaken aspirations 
toward nobler and better things. 

REV. THOMAS SPURGEON, the 
worthy son of a noble father, will take for 
his subject various phases of Christian 
life, and inspire the believer to the higher 
attainments, and stimulate him to greater 
achievements on spiritual lines. 








Her Grace, the Countess Schimmelman, CouNTESs scHIMMELMAN 


Marion Harland, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford and others, will discuss 
“Young Men Who Make the Best 
Husbands ;” while Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Joseph Parker and Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon will consider ‘* Young 
Women who make the best Wives.” 

Photographers and artists in every 
section of the globe will contribute 
literally thousands of bright and 
beautiful pictures with which to 
illustrate these and numerous other 
features, and neither pains nor ex- 
pense will be spared to maintain the 
high reputation of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD as the brightest, 
most attractive, most entertaining 
and most elevating family journal of 
modern times. 
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MARIKTTA HOLLEY 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife” 


-t 





Size When Open 9 x 15 In. 





